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EDITORIAL 


Y the time these words are in print I shall be four 

days outward bound to Buenos Aires, and I am 
anxious to find when (D.V.) I return home at the end 
of September some guidance from our readers that will 
help me to make up my mind in what form THe Gramo- 
PHONE may best serve the purpose for which it was 
started over ten years ago. 


From time to time we have tried in one way or another - 


to bring THE GRAMOPHONE into line with what are 
supposed to be the features necessary to make a popular 
paper. I cannot pretend that any of these experiments 
have appealed to myself, but I have always been afraid 
to allow what might seem a prejudiced and insensitive 
conservatism to stand in the way of serviceable change. 
Moreover, when I had the positive assurance of the sales 
managers of the recording companies that the good 
music we were given was being paid for by the despised 
dance record I felt justified in doing all that was 
possible to give popular discs a fair share of our atten- 
tion, and readers will remember that I have repeatedly 
defended this policy as one of necessary expediency. 
To-day, however, the position of the popular record 
has changed. The recording companies no longer look 
toward the popular record for their salvation. The 
introduction of the shilling record, the increase of 
listening-in, the recognition by the B.B.C. of the claims 
of popular entertainment, the shortage of money 
brought about by a financial system as antiquated as 
our water system, these are some of the causes of what 
I shall have to call the crisis in the gramophone industry. 
The cheerful fact is that good music is doing better and 
better, but it will be appreciated that it cannot do well 
enough to compensate for the decline of the popular 
record. The recording companies are looking for side- 
lines to keep their great factories busy, and refrigerators 
now stand beside gramophones. No doubt other pro- 
ducts will in due course emerge, but at the present 
moment I confess I cannot discern in any of them a 
fruitful topic for these pages month after month. 
My brother-in-law Editor is inclined to believe that 
if we knew how to popularise THe GRAMOPHONE 
effectively we should have no cause to worry about the 
future. I am going to be very frank and say that | 
believe him to be misled by the tremendous response 
he receives from listeners. I am really anxious to be 
proved wrong, but I maintain that if we cut out all the 
dance reviews, all the reviews signed “‘ Peppering,”’ anda 
good deal of the more advanced electro-technical infor- 


mation, we should not lose a thousand readers. On the 
other hand, we should lose a certain number of adver- 
tisements, and we cannot afford to lose one page of 
advertisements, because we are still committed to 
overhead expenses in which we involved ourselves before 
the * slump.” 

If we can weather the next two years we can perform 
the operation known as cutting our coat according 
to our cloth. For various reasons the problem of 
THE GRAMOPHONE’s future cannot be solved by 
reducing it in size and price. Therefore, [| am anxious 
to find a side-line more interesting to myself than 
refrigerators with which to fill up the space I feel is now 
wasted upon popular records of every kind and, I am 
going to add, on presenting the information about them 
in what is supposed to be a popular style. | am in 
profound sympathy with every reader who writes to 
tell us that he preferred the original cover, and hates 
almost every change that has taken place in the last 
few years, but it happens that the die-hards like myself 
are much more communicative than the others, and 
so long as this is the case I must always have an 
uneasy feeling that we may be in a minority. 

Now, then, for my scheme. I should like to revert to 
the original format of THE GRAMOPHONE, and substitute 
for the pages now given up to popular records pages 
given up to books, and try to make of those pages as 
intimate a medium of communication with our readers 
all over the world as, whatever our faults of commission 
and omission, we have succeeded in making of our pages 
about good music. It would help me greatly to plan 
for the future if every reader would give himself or 
herself the trouble to write on a postcard an answer 
to these questions: . 

(1) Would you like to return to the pre-prismatic 
cover of THe GRAMOPHONE, and the admittedly 
amateurish make-up ? 

(2) Would you like the technique of reading books 
and the technique of writing books to be substituted 
for the pages about popular records ? 

Simple affirmatives or negatives are all that are 
required, but unless at least 5,000 of our readers will 
give themselves the trouble of replying, I shall not be 
any more sure of what to do when I come back from 
South America than I am on the eve of departure, 
because those who do not reply will count as votes for 


the present state of affairs. 
CompTON MACKENZIE. 
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THAT GRAND OLD MUSIC-HATER - CROMWELL 


By PERCY A. SCHOLES 


HERE is a certain innocent pleasure in publicly 
putting public men right, and so I am going to 
enjoy writing this article. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie in the June issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, talking of the relative unpopularity of 
chamber music in England (and talking on the whole 
very wisely, if I may be allowed to say so), suddenly 
slipped into the exposition of a theory as to its origin: 

It is very difficult to arrive at an explanation of this 
popular distaste of stringed instruments in combination. 
. . . I believe that the blame, as for so many of our ills, 


must be laid on Cromwell. Somehow the English got it 
into their heads that music was fundamentally immoral, 


and that the most immoral instrument of all was the 


violin. : 

Now, of course, Mr. Compton Mackenzie is not the 
first to talk in that way about Cromwell, and he will 
not be the last—for a good, round error, once fairly 
launched on the world, sails on for ever, and no shot 
can sink it. But all the same there is fun in shooting, 
so here goes ! 


I. 


Here is a letter of the Grand Old Music-Hater to the 
University of Cambridge. It concerns a prolific composer 
of chamber music then famous. : 


To Our trusty and well-beloved the Vice-chancellor and 
Senate of Our University of Cambridge. 


OLIVER P. 

TRUSTY AND WELL-BELOVED,—We greet you well. 
Whereas we are informed that you cannot, by the statutes 
and according to the customs of your University, admit 
any to the degree of Bachelor of Music unless he had 
some years before been admitted in a college; and 
Whereas we are also certified that Benjamin Rogers 
hath attained to eminency and skill in that faculty: 
We, willing to give all encouragement to the studies and 
abilities of men in that or any other ingenuous faculty, 
have thought fit to declare our will and pleasure, by these 
our letters, that, notwithstanding your statutes and 
customs, you cause Benjamin Rogers to be admitted 
and created Bachelor in Music, in some one or more of 
your congregations assembled in our University; he 
paying such dues as are belonging to that degree, and 
giving some proof of his accomplishments and skill in 
music. And for so doing, these our letters shall be your 
warrant. 

Given at Whitehall, the 28th day of May 1658. 


IT. 


Let us turn now from Cambridge to Mr. Mackenzie’s 
own University of Oxford. Cromwell is Chancellor. 
The University had, of course, been thoroughly Puritan- 
ised, ten non-Puritan heads of colleges being turned out. 
The Vice-Chancellor was the great Puritan divine, John 
Owen. Yet Oxford right through this period was a 
most active musical centre. In 1656, at the height of 


Cromwell’s power, they made a new appointment of a 
Professor of Music. The man appointed was a most 
fervent royalist, but that was apparently not taken into 
account. Sound musicianship over-rode all other con- 
siderations, and so we find the great lutenist and 
favourite of the ‘“ martyred” Charles I, Dr. John 
Wilson, installed as Professor of Music in this Puritan 
University of Oxford (1656). He signalised his appoint- 
ment by publishing the very next year a thoroughly 
seditious composition, The Devotions of his Sacred 
Majesty in his Solitudes and Sufferings. Rendered in 
Verse. Set for three Voices and Organ or Theorbo. By 
Dr. John Wilson, Dr. and Musick Professor at Oxford. 
Now, as anyone who has studied the period knows, the 
tolerance of the Republican government towards those 
who held royalist opinions (provided they did not act 
thereon) was extraordinary, and we hear of no threat 
to chop off the head of the Musick Professor, or to jail 
him, or even to have the hangman burn his book. 
He was a Musick Professor, not the head of a college, 
and his political opinions went for nothing. So there he 
stayed in Oxford, active in all good musical work, and 
a supporter of those Chamber Music Clubs that, as 
Anthony Wood, the great Oxford chronicler of the 
period (and a rabid royalist), tells us, were so much 
frequented by ‘“‘ the Presbyterians and Independents,”’ 
who, says he, ‘‘ encouraged instrumental musick, and 
some there were that had musick meetings every week in 
their chambers.” 


Il. 


Talking of musical clubs, Cromwell had -one of his 
own! He engaged a staff of musicians to practise in 
his palace and to play and sing to him whenever he felt 
at leisure to listen. The head of the little band was 
John Hingston, Cromwell’s private organist (for he 
possessed several organs) and the music teacher of his 
daughters. The foremost of Hingston’s colleagues was 
the greatest British violinist of the day (vvolinist, Mr. 
Mackenzie !)—Davis Mell. The others were John 
Rogers, Thos. Mallard, Wm. Howe, Thos. Blagrove, 
Wm. Gregory, Richard Hudson, and two boy choristers 
(who used to sing the Protector’s favourite pieces, the 
Latin motets of Deering, to Hingston’s organ accom- 
paniment). 


IV. 


Cromwel’s Chief Musician, Hingston, seems to have 
carried on a sort of Chamber Music Club in his own 
house, and we possess a record of his master dropping 
in. It is to be found in a Restoration pamphlet by Sir 
Roger L’Estrange. Somebody had been trying to 
blacken L’Estrange’s reputation for steady loyalty to 
the Stuarts by alleging that he had, in Protectorate 
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days, curried favour with Cromwell by means of his 
music—*‘ that I frequently solicited a private conference 
with Oliver, and that I often brought my fiddle under my 
Cloak to facilitate my entry.”’ They had even begun to 
attach a nickname to him based on this legend—‘‘ Noll’s 
Fiddler.” 

L’ Estrange pours ridicule on these stories—‘*‘ A Fiddle 
under my Cloak ? Truly my Fiddle is a Bass Viol, and 
that’s somewhat a troublesome instrument under a cloak !”’ 

Concerning the story of the Fiddle, this, I suppose might 
be the Rise of it. Being in St. James his Parke, I heard an 
Organ Touched in a little low Room of one Mr. Hinckson’s. 
I went in, and found a Private Company of some five or 
six Persons. They desired me to take up a Viole, and 
bear a Part. I did so; and That, a Part too, not much to 
advance the Reputation of my cunning. By and by 
(without the least colour of Design or Expectation) in 
comes Cromwell ; He found us Playing and (as I remember) 
so he left us. . 

V. 


Music formed a part of Cromwell’s state. Here is an 
example. In 1654 he entertained the Dutch Ambassa- 
dors, and one of them tells us how on arrival at White- 
hall they were greeted by a brass band (“ twelve 
trumpeters were ready sounding against our coming’’). 
Then they were taken into the banqueting hall. Here 
says the Ambassador, ‘‘ The music played all the while 
we were at dinner.” After dinner the party passed into 
another room “‘ Where we had also music and wine.” 

(Oh, that Grand Old Music-Hater! How hypocritic- 
ally he dissembled his hate !) 


VI. 


Then there are the weddings of the Cromwell girls— 
two weddings within eight days. Frances was married 
at Whitehall on November 11th, 1657, and next day 
came the wedding feast, with “‘ 48 violins, 50 trumpets 
and much mirth with frolics, besides mixt dancing till 
5 of the clock yesterday morning,” says the contemporary 
journalist. 

Mr. Mackenzie is under the impression that Cromwell 
was responsible for what he alleges to be an English 
idea, that the violin is ‘‘ the most immoral instrument 
of all.”’ Well, here we see Cromwell with 48 of these 
immoral instruments in his own house—only we must 
not take that quite literally, for in easy-going speech 
of that day “ violins ’’ often meant “‘ string band,”’ just 
as “‘ trumpets ”’ meant “‘ brass band.’’ Anyhow, here 
is the Grand Old Music- Hater engaging about a hundred 
musicians to entertain his guests on a family occasion ! 

Next week Mary was married, at Hampton Court. 
Here two pastoral musical plays were performed— 
plays specially written by the Puritan poet Marvell 
(you can read them in any volume of his complete 
works to-day). It is sometimes said that Cromwell 
himself took part in one of these musical plays, but I 
personally cannot feel quite sure of this. 


VIL. 


When Cromwell sent an Embassy to Queen Christina 
of Sweden, they took music and musicians with them. 
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The chaplain, the prominent Puritan minister Nathaniel 
Ingelo, was given the additional office of “ rector 
chori.”” That very Rogers whom we have seen sent by 
Cromwell to be examined for his Mus. Bac. supplied 
some of the music—Chamber Music, too (note that !) ; 
string quartets for ‘‘two violins, and tenor and bass 
viols.”’ 

The head of the embassy was the Puritan statesman 
Bulstrode Whitelocke. He tells how he taught Queen 
Christina and her ladies English country dances, to an 
orchestra of seven or eight ¢iolins, with bass viols, 
flutes and citherns, played by “‘ perfect masters.’’ When | 
Whitelocke got back he reported to Cromwell, who, as 
a good Puritan, wanted to know how the party’s leisure 
time had been spent. Here is a scrap of conversation 
as recorded by Whitelocke himself: 

CROMWELL : “‘ How could you pass over their long 
winter nights? ”’ 

WHITELOCKE : “I kept my people together in action 
and recreation by having music in my house, by encourag- 
ing that and the exercise of dancing, which held them 
by the ears and eyes, and gave them diversion without any 


offence. And I caused the gentlemen to have disputations 
in Latin, and declamations upon words which I gave 


them.”’ 

CROMWELL : “‘ These were very good diversions, and 
made your house a little academy.”’ 

WHITELOCKE: “I thought these recreations better 
than gaming for money, or going forth to places of 
debauchery.”’ 

CROMWELL : “‘ [t was much better /”’ 

And soon... andsoon...andsoon! I could 


continue for many pages, piling up evidence that 
Cromwell and those about him had not the very tiniest 
objection to music. They objected to instrumental 
music or elaborate choral music IN cHURCH—and that 
was all. . And in that they were not peculiar. All the 
Calvinists were against instruments IN cHURCH. The 
whole Eastern Church, numbering 145 million adherents, 
willtothis day tolerate no instruments IN cHURCH. And 
as for the Roman Catholic Church, which Mr. Mackenzie 
mentions, here is what Sir Richard Terry tells us 
(Musical Association Proceedings, 1929-30). He is 
talking about Mr. Mackenzie’s own Scotland and its 
long-held Puritan hatred of organs IN CHURCH: 

As a matter of actual fact, whatever it may have 
become in practice, the music of “‘ The Popish Church ”’ 
is in theory exclusively vocal also. Instruments are only 
legislated for by being spoken of as “‘ permitted.’ In 
the Pope’s own chapel no instrumental music has ever 
been heard. So in her Presbyterian protest against the 
** Kist of whustles ’’ Scotland was really reverting to a 
distinctly ‘‘ Popish ’’ practice. 

But to object to MUSIC IN CHURCH is not to object 
to music, and as for string music, with which Mr. 
Mackenzie is particularly concerned, London was in 
Cromwell’s day the great school to which flocked 
Continental musicians who wished to become proficient 
on the then very popular Viol da Gamba, whilst the 
Violin, which had slowly been coming into notice for 
about a century, first became really popular during the 
Commonwealth. And Chamber Music, Mr. Mackenzie 
will be relieved to hear, was composed by the cartload |! 
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RACHMANINOV’S PIANO CONCERTOS 


by W. A. CHISLETT 


BELAIEV, in the course of an interesting article 
published a few years ago, gave reasons for what he 
described as the profoundest tragedy of Rachmaninov’s work— 
‘’ the tragedy of a great soul expressing itself in language and 
by methods which were antiquated, whereas under other 
conditions they would have harmonised 
with the times.’”” While I can appre- 
ciate these reasons as facts, I find 
it difficult to acknowledge, without 
qualification, that the language and 
method employed are necessarily anti- 
quated. If they are, then so, in a 
greater or lesser degree, are those of 
many other composers of the late 
nineteenth and present century, and 
among them we shall have to include 
our own Sir Edward Elgar. 

Sergei Rachmaninov is a man of 
great and varied talents. It is generally 
known that he is among the greatest 
pianists of his generation and that he 
ranks high amongst contemporary com- 
posers, but it is less generally known 
that he is a conductor of great ability 
and sympathetic insight. As usual in 
such cases, one is tempted to speculate 
on the effect a more severe restriction 
of his other activities would have had 
on his work as a composer. Specula- 
tions of this sort are fascinatingly 
interesting, particularly in the case of 
a man of undoubted genius whose early 
life was spent in the midst of the 
tumult caused by the uniquely rapid 
development of the musical art in 
Russia and whose middle life has been 
spent in America under conditions so favourable to the success 
of a virtuoso. Added interest is given to our speculations 
by the knowledge that Rachmaninovw’s nature is essentially 
retiring. There seems to be no doubt that he has always 
found the hurly-burly of contest and criticism inseparable 
from the life of a creative artist repugnant to his sensitive 
nature and reserved disposition. When attacked he has seemed 
to be unable to retort in kind, his replies taking the form of 
further work in accordance with his individual creative ideals. 

Rachmaninov’s compositions are numerous and include two 
symphonies and several other major orchestral works, three 
operas, a piano trio and several pieces for violin and ’cello with 
piano, a considerable number of songs and choruses, four piano 
concertos, and many shorter pieces for piano solo. Those works 
written for the piano alone or in combination with other instru- 
ments are the best known, and while his finest work of all may 
be found in his shorter piano compositions, the concertos are 
likely to live for many years to come, for they are attractively 
tuneful and contain some very skilful writing both for the solo 
instrument and the orchestra. Of the four concertos, two are 
available on the gramophone—“ No. 2 in C minor” (H.M.V. 
DB1333-7) and “ No. 3 in D minor ” (H.M.V. DB1486-90). 

‘“ No. 2 in C minor” dates from 1901, when the composer 
was twenty-eight years of age, and was first performed at a 
concert of the Philharmonic Society of Moscow on October 14th, 
1901. In 1904 it gained for Rachmaninov the Glinka prize of 
500 roubles founded by the patriotic publisher Belaiev. For 
some time prior to its composition Rachmainov had suffered 
from fits of nervous depression and lack of confidence in 
himself—or as we should call it nowadays, an inferiority 





Sergei Rachmaninov 


complex—and he dedicated it to a Dr. N. Dahl who had cured 
him by suggestion. 

Though I have heard these records many times and also 
several “ first-hand ” performances, the opening crescendo of 
sonorous chords on the solo instrument always arouses in 
me a feeling of expectancy which 
is promptly satisfied by the broad 
melody announced forte on_ the 
strings and clarinet. This movement, 
indeed the whole work, is almost purely 
lyrical in quality. It depends for its 
appeal much more on its melodies than 
on construction, development, and the 
like. The second movement is 
strangely beautiful. It is marked 
Adagio sostenuto, and though it re- 
sembles a Tchaikovsky slow movement 
in many ways, it is not gloomy, but 
rather conveys an atmosphere of 
serene and dreamy content. 

The last movement is somewhat 
Chopinesque. There is an element of 
demoniac fire and passion, but it 1s 
tempered with reserve and the atmo- 
sphere of elegance is but slightly 
ruffied. This is the easiest movement 
to criticise and yet it holds for me 
a good deal of genuine enjoyment, 
particularly in the recorded version, mn 
which we have the advantage of a 
superb performance of the solo part 
by the composer. The orchestra in 
these records is the Philadelphia 
Symphony conducted by Stokowski, 
and if the discipline occasionally is felt 
to be that of iron rather than that en- 
gendered by the love of music, it is none the less a marvellous 
performance. Moreover, although these records were made 
about five years ago, they still compare quite favourably 
with records made during the last twelve months. 

The “ Concerto No. 3 in D minor ”’ dates from the period 
1907-9, when Rachmaninov was living in Dresden, and it 
resembles ‘“‘No. 2” in many ways: in rhythm, in general 
characteristics, and even in thematic material. On the whole, 
I think it is a better work. The first movement has a greater 
fullness, and though its melodies are equal to those of its 
opposite number, it depends less upon them for its appeal. 
The second movement is a charming and attractive J ntermezzo 
and is very typical of its composer. As in the case te No. 2, 
the Finale is the weakest movement. The piano-writing 18 
excellent but there is not quite the feeling of full sincerity. 
A little padding, perhaps, yet by no means a dull or unattrac- 
tive movement, merely that it does not quite live up to the 
standard of the earlier movements. In the recorded perform- 
ance Horowitz is the soloist and Albert Coates conducts the 
London Symphony Orchestra, a combination which would be 
impossible to surpass. This recording is two years old but is 
still one of the best recordings of a piano concerto that we 
have. ; 

To play these two attractive works in the order of their 
composition provides more interest than to play either of them 
separately. Moreover, it provides a programme of about an 
hour and a quarter in length particularly suited to the not 
uncommon mood when one wants the senses titillating and the 
brain mildly stimulating. 

W. A. CHISLETT. 
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I—AS_ | 


OU ask me under what in fluences 

I began to compose twenty-five 

years ago? The great living 

masters of Russia, Germany and 
France — Rimsky-Korsakoff, Strauss 
and Debussy—were my earliest in- 
spiration—that and the influence of my 
father, who was a great bass singer. 
A superb artist, his fame might have 
equalled Chaliapin’s had he cared to 
travel outside Russia, but nothing 
would persuade him to leave his own 
country. Thus I was brought up in an 
atmosphere of musical achievement, 
and inherited a natural capacity for 
transmitting my feelings into music and 
a keen interest in the study of technique. 

I studied composition with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff himself, and from _ the 
earliest days he insisted upon the 
importance of systematic work. 

‘*“ Never wait for inspiration,’ he 
would say, ‘‘ but compose regularly 
every morning whether you want to 
or not. If you can achieve nothing one 
day, never be discouraged : you may 
rest assured that another day ideas 
will flow.”” And always I have found 
this system of regular work to be the 
best. 

Nowadays, when I spend much time 
also in playing my own compositions 
in public, my life is divided into two 
parts. When I am at home, I compose 


This article was written during 
Stravinsky's recent visit to 
England, when he gave a number 
of recitals, and recorded some of 
his later works with the violinist 
Dushkin. 

As Stravinsky speaks no 
English, the conversation was 
conducted in French, with 
occasional helpful interpolation 
from M. Dushkin, whose English 
is as impeccable as his violin 
playing. 


every morning and live a quiet and 
ordered existence ; when I travel and 
play and meet people, that distracts 
me, so I do not compose at all. 

Do I play the music of others 
besides my own? Well, I feel that to 
gain true satisfaction from his work, 
an artist should specialise, so I prefer 
to play and to study the works of 


SEE MYSELF 


by IGOR STRAVINSKY 


(In an interview with 
Norman Cameron) 


contemporary and classi- 
cal composers whose music 
is near in spirit to my own. 

People so often say to 
me: ‘We like your 
* Petrouchka’ and ‘ Fire- 
bird’ so much better than 
your later works. Why 
did you not continue to 
compose on those lines? ”’ 
But apart from the fact 
that when I ask what they 
mean by “those lines ”’ 
none has ever an answer 
to give, you must re- 
member that I wrote 
“Petrouchka” and 
** Oiseau de Feu ”’ twenty- 
two years ago. I was a 
young man then, but like 
everyone else I am afraid I 
cannot help having grown 
older, and being older, I 
find new musical problems 
to solve and new ways of expressing 
the solutions. Do not forget that these 
people who now enjoy ‘* Petrouchka ”’ 
and “‘ Oiseau de Feu,’ and even the 
‘Sacre de Printemps” (though the 
critics still swear at this work!), 
because they are used to them and have 
learned to accept them by constant 
hearing, were not present at the 
premiéres of these works when they 
were unfamiliar and caused even 
more discussion and controversy than 
my later works do to-day. 

Critics continually say of me: 
‘ Stravinsky—he does not develop 
gradually but in jerks—he jumps.” 
The poor fellows do not realise that in 
nature itself there is no “ gradual ” 
development in their sense ; one needs 
only to watch a plant growing under a 
microscope! Yet because one day 
I compose “ L’Oiseau de Feu,’’ another 
day “Apollon Musagéte,” another 
day the Violin Concerto, another day 
the ‘Duo Concertante,” they say 


_I “jump.” This causes ill-feeling and 


misunderstanding, because I do not 
“jump”! It is simply that with 
every fresh work I undertake I have 
a new set of problems to resolve, I am 
working with completely new material 
and often with different instruments. 
For example, after writing the 
Violin Concerto, I became deeply 
interested in studying the réle of the 
violin in Chamber Music, and the idea 
of the *‘ Duo Concertante ” for Piano 
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Igor Stravinsky— 
Conducting his “ Les Noces”’ in the Columbia Studios 
(See note on following page) 


and Violin, which I lately recorded 
with Dushkin, was born. For years, 
the mixture of piano chords with 
chords made to vibrate by the bow had 
seemed to me to produce confused 
pseudo-orchestral effects which are 
anything but pleasing. To solve this 
instrumental and acoustic problem, 
I was finally obliged to have recourse 
to the minimum number of instruments 
—two only, the blending of which 
seemed to me much purer than that of 
the piano and several stringed instru- 
ments. But why stigmatise this as a 
“jump” from the Violin Concerto? 
It is merely different, just as at one 
meal I eat fruit, at the next a beef- 
steak, at the next cakes. No one 
quarrels with this, it is simply common- 
sense. And I do not want to quarrel 
with my critics if only they would not 
always be so busy “explaining ”’ 
things they do not understand them- 
selves! All the time, other people try 
to explain me, when really only I can 
explain myself. Continually critics 
ask: ‘**‘ What possessed Stravinsky to 
do this, or that, or the other thing 
at all?’’ But it never occurs to them 
that always there is a reason for what 
I do, or to say to_ themselves: 
‘Stravinsky had some definite aim 
in composing this work. What was his 
aim, and has he succeeded or failed in 
achieving it? ”’ 

In the same way, many people seem 
obsessed with the idea that I do not 
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desire to express emotion in my music. 

They are completely mistaken. 

The emotion is there all right— 
I myself feel it and express it, and for 
those who cannot or will not share it, 
I can only suggest that they consult 
a psychiatrist ! 

Listeners are too ready to condemn 
the “‘new’”’ music because it is not 
overflowing with the type of melody 
and emotion to which they are 
accustomed and which they can 
recognise at a first hearing. I think 











STRAVINSKY’S 
Les Noces (The Wedding) 


Last month, subsequent to the interview 
here published, Stravinsky again visited 
us, and in the Columbia Studios recorded 
this work. It will be released in Septem- 
ber or October. 

The combination rendering the work 
was as follows : 

Percussion Band 

Four pianists ( Berkeley Mason, Leslie 
Heward, Ernest Lush, C. E. Benbow) 

Four principal vocalists (Parry Jones, 
Kate Winter, Roy Henderson, Lydia 
Seymour) 

and full chorus. 

Stravinsky composed ‘“‘ Les Noces”’ 
almost entirely on the shores of Lake 
Geneva, and there would seem to be 
evidence that his close contact there with 
the Vaudois country life, reminding 
him of his own country, which is the 
scene of “‘ Les Noces,’’ made a distinct 
impression and coloured his music 
accordingly. Whatever the influence, 
however, ** Les Noces’”’ is, perhaps, one 
of the greatest and most complete suc- 
cesses ever achieved by Stravinsky and an 
undeniable masterpiece of modern music. 

Stravinsky's text 1s a compilation of 
popular Russian poetry, drawn from a 
collection made by Prerre Kuirieievsky, 
a great student of folk-lore. There are 
four distinct sections, or pictures, in the 
work, entitled **‘ The Tresses,’’ ‘‘ At the 
Bridegroom’s Home,” ‘“ The Bride’s 
Departure,” and “* The Wedding Feast.” 

‘** Les Noces’”’ was first performed in 
Paris in June 1923, by the Russian 
Ballet, but the work has since been given 
many a time in the concert-room. It was 
first broadcast from the studio in a 
Concert of Contemporary Music in 
1930, and again in April last. 








that before they rush in to criticise, 
such people would do well to recollect 
that, in his day, even Gounod was 
accused of writing music without 
melody, and that within living memory 
the same charge was levelled at Wagner 
and Debussy. 

The ordinary music-lover has always 
found it difficult to understand the new 
music of his own time—to participate 
in the emotions and appreciate the 


melodic ideas of any composer who has 
something original to say and an 
original way of saying it. It is only 
of recent years that the depths of 
feeling inherent in Mozart’s music have 
been generally realised and understood, 
yet the emotion itself was always there 
for those with ears to hear and hearts 
to understand ! 

But I am afraid that such people are 
growing rarer instead of more plentiful, 
because although there never was a 
time when music was more widely 
distributed, this very fact is turning 
the great majority into lazy listeners 
who want to hear only what they 
already know or can recognise as 
familiar in type and form; who are 
afraid of originality and of new 
experiences in music. The possibility 
of hearing music at any time by merely 
turning a switch or putting on a record 
serves to encourage a_ superficial 
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attitude towards music that threatens 
to undermine its foundations. In 
former days, young ladies who were 
considered accomplished used to eat 
cakes in their drawing-rooms and play 
on the piano. Nowadays, they still 
eat cakes, I imagine, but the piano is 
closed and the radio accompanies the 
cake-eating! C’est énorme, ga! 

Myself, I would prefer infinitely 
a young lady who played the piano 
badly—bétement—to one who only 
listens. Those who have made music 
themselves understand better, and 
those who understand hear better. 
And we shall never have a world in 
which music is genuinely understood, 
appreciated, reverenced and _ loved 
until listeners become active again— 
active not only in performance, but 
in making definite efforts to participate 
intelligently and receptively in all they 
hear. 





TAKING ACCOUNT OF LUXEMBOURG 
by CHRISTOPHER STONE 


The July number of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE found its way into a good many 
new homes, and it is hoped that as a 
result the circle of readers has been 
appreciably widened. 

For this happy state of affairs 
thanks are due to the Sunday Referee 
and to a sporting friend, Mr. Ivor 
Julian. Through their courtesy I 
was able to go to Luxembourg on 
the first of the month and to play 
a selection of gramophone records to 
such listeners as happened to have 
their sets switched on to the Duchy’s 
radio station at 5.45 on a broiling 
Sunday afternoon. 

I took the opportunity to speak 
about the magazine and to offer a 
specimen copy to celebrate the occasion 
to any listener who cared to send a 
postcard. 

In preparation we printed an extra 
five thousand copies and the London 
Office was occupied for the rest of the 
following week in packing and des- 
patching them to the applicants. 

Unfortunately, we had _ under- 
estimated the volume of applications, 
and a great many people had to be 
disappointed. If this catches the 
eyes of any of them, will they please 
accept our apologies for the delay 
in lettmg them see what THE 
GRAMOPHONE is really like? 

The analysis of the first six thousand 
postcards was interesting inasmuch 
as it proved the wide distribution of 
listeners on that unpropitious after- 
noon. The London district naturally 
preponderated with over twelve hun- 
dred, and Yorkshire came next with 


nearly six hundred; but very few 
counties were unrepresented, and post- 
cards came from as far afield as 
Ireland, Cornwall, the Isle of Man and 
Northern Scotland. 

The trip to Luxembourg’ was 
justified by results, but even if I had 
gone all that way to broadcast to a 
blank, unresponsive world it would 
have been a delightful experience. 

We went by sea from Harwich to 
Antwerp and had a delightful railway 
journey right across Belgium, through 
Brussels and Namur and the Ardennes 
till we came to Luxembourg on its 
plateau with its historic fortifications 
and huge ravine, ancient buildings and 
modern park, in the very centre of 
which are the headquarters and studios 
of Radio-Luxembourg, built on to one 
of the old fortresses, from which 
underground passages lead to all the 
other strategic points of the town. 

It is not only the radio station that 
gives an impression of modernity and 
efficiency in a historic setting; the 
whole of the capital of this delectable 
Duchy gives the same impression. 
It must be the happiest and most 
prosperous little country in Europe, 
and one was conscious of the privilege 
of its hospitality in using its radio 
station in order to broadcast to the 
British Isles—so much so that I 
ventured to attempt to say something 
in French to its inhabitants, an attempt 
that was greeted with many smiles by 
the engineers and the charming French 
and German announcers. ‘At least 
they realised that it was meant to be 
French. | 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


Book Reviews 


OLD FRIENDS UP TO DATE 


The Master Musicians Series (Dent, 
4s. 6d. each). 


Brahms, by Lawrence Erb. 
Haydn, by Cuthbert Hadden. 
Bach, by C. F. Abdy Williams. 
Beethoven, by Marion M. Scott. 


These are the first volumes of the 
re-edited series which I listed among 
useful books in May. Mr. Eric Blom 
has revised the dozen, which are to 
be issued in three sets of four, and 
studies of other composers are later 
to be added. Nearly all the authors 
are dead. Of the present batch, the 
Brahms book has been revised by 
Mr. Erb, and Miss Scott’s admirably 
friend-making study of Beethoven is 
quite new. She gets more into her 
book, I think, than anyone else: 
certainly more about the works. In 
the main, there is not a great deal of 
detail about these: the books con- 
centrate more on the lives. The new 
type is more attractive than the old ; 
the illustrations are mostly the very 
good old ones, but there are a few new 
ones. A regular feature in all is the 
series of four appendices. A is a 
calendar showing what the composer 
was doing and composing, right through 
his life. This has a valuable column 
showing, at each entry, what age the 
composer’s chief contemporaries were. 
Appendix B is a catalogue of works 
(Haydn’s cannot be complete until the 
Breitkopf index, held up, gets on again). 
Appendix C is entitled ‘‘ Personalia ”’ 
—brief notes about all manner of 
people associated with the composer ; 
and D is a bibliography. To that on 
Brahms, by the way, may be added 
the first of two big volumes on the 
composer’s chamber and _ orchestral 
music (to Op. 67), by Edwin Evans 
senior (W. Reeves, l6s. 6d.). The 
Haydn volume has an _ additional 
appendix of letters, and that on Bach 
has a glossary. Splendid value! But I 
wish all the bibliographies had been 
ideal—giving publisher, date and price. 
Sometimes we are told the publisher. 
I know the toil in making these lists is 
extreme, but it is worth it. At present, 
for instance, the lay reader will not 
know whether the numerous Bach 
books by that great authority Sanford 
Terry are Musical Pilgrims, at eighteen- 
pence, or big tomes at a guinea or more. 
It is an excellent idea to mention not 
only complete books, but also profit- 
able chapters in such works as the 
Ozford History and Parry’s Studies 
of Great Composers. Each book has 
an index, praises be. I should like: to 





quote good bits from all, to show how 
meaty the best of them are: Miss 
Scott’s attractive start of her Beet- 
hoven book, for instance, interesting 
us right away, and her description of 
the soft chords at the beginning of 
the Op. 31, No. 3, sonata as “a 
wonderful soft call to attention—as 
if the Evening Star tapped on the 
casement ”’ ; and (of Act 1 of Fidelio) : 
‘If he had never done anything else, 
one would love him for his wonderful 
understanding of the difference between 
Leonora’s and Marcellina’s ways of 
loving.” These, and many other 
felicities, show how to make books on 
music live: to keep both humanity 
and scholarship. 


STANCE AND APPROACH, FOR 
TRIERS 


The Approach to Club Music, by Rose 
L. Henriques (Oxford Press, 1s.). 


The gramophone naturally plays 
a big part in the various “ apprecia- 
tion ’’ devices described. I wish there 
were more skilful people able and 
willing to work among club folk of all 
kinds. Some of the best work I know 
is with Women’s Institutes—largely, 
getting them to sing: for self-activity 
remains the ultimate salvation. On 
the way to the fullest use of whatever 
powers of performance or of attention 
and comment that we may have been 
given, much good will come of the 
thoughtful application of many of the 
suggestions given. I am glad to see 
among them “ Visits of Professional 
Artists.”’ It is not always realised that 
these need not be expensive, even 
when first-class people come down. 
There is now a scheme, run by the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, for 
getting the special stimulus of personal 
performance in this cheap way. It 
would please me very much to think 
that such services are being increas- 
ingly asked. Anyone who wants them 
should write to the Solo Artists’ 
Concert Scheme, I1.8.M., 19, Berners 
Street, W.1. (I ought perhaps to add 
that, though an I.8.M. member, I 
personally shall not profit by any such 
scheme. My days as a solo artist upon 
anything but the typewriter are past, 
I fear.) Gramophone Societies will 
find Miss Henriques’ lists of records 
useful. So will any who like to use 
records in church, and as models for 
bands. Books and printed music are 
also listed. One or two of the books 
are not very good, but nearly all of 
them are worthy aids. 





AMONG GOOD COMPANIONS 


INFLUENCES 


The Heritage of Music, Vol. 2 (Oxford 
Press, 7s. 6d.). 


This is a collection of a dozen short 
essays On various composers, in which 
the authors seek (as Mr. H. J. Foss, 
the editor, asked them to do) to sum 
up “the place the composer holds in 
musical tradition and his present and 
past influence.’’ Some of them have 
already admirably told us, in books, 
a good deal—Dr. Fellowes, for instance, 
of Byrd, and Mr. Bonavia of Verdi. 
Mr. Foss is wise about Mendelssohn. 
Mr. Walter Ford, singer, teacher and 
scholar, is finely satisfying on Wolf. 
Later research sometimes throws fresh 
light. Mr. P. Radcliffe has had access 
to some of Professor Dent’s unpub- 
lished Scarlatti material. Sir Henry 
Hadow says that we have left the 
greater part of the Handel field 
unvisited (he says a tenth only is 
known: Dr. Tovey puts it at a 
twentieth); odd, when we revere 
Handel so: or do we? Tovey on 
anything is a high-light. Here he 
writes on Gluck, one of the compbdsers 
‘“who have become the special pro- 
perty of the non-musician ”’ (his others 
are Handel, Berlioz, Chopin and 
Wagner). This essay is full of meat 
about a man whose music, for most, 
is strangely ‘‘ unplaced.”’ Here is one 
sentence of general import and deep 
meaning: ‘“‘ The worst of musical 
history is that when the history is 
interesting the music is often dis- 
appointing without it, and when the 
music is great it often has no describ- 
able history.’”’ Mr. Cecil Gray, the 
irrepressible B.Y.P. in him continuing 
to cloud his real knowledge and 
musicianship, accuses us of wilful 
prejudice against Liszt, and shows 
himself, as ever, the most fiercely 
prejudiced person of all. He will 
do better if he can shed his habit of 
violent over-statement, put aside his 
combined character of Old Moore and 
Old Parr, and forget the peevish 
notion that “ critical opinion generally 
goes so completely astray over Liszt ”’ 
—and over anything on which Mr. 
Gray does not happen to agree with it. 

The book’s team is mixed ; there is 
not much that is new or very striking, 
apart from two or three of the essays, 
but these few are worth the money, 
because they make us want to hear the 
music ; which seems to me almost the 
only fully blessed result that we can 
hope for, from any writing about it. 


W. R. A. 








Decca Scottish Supplement 





SCOTLAND 


Jennie Black, contralto: Ye Banks and Braes; The Hundred 
Pipers. 5025. 

The same : Skye Boat Song; Bonnie Wee Thing. 5026. 

The same : Jock o’ Hazeldean ; Caller Herrin’. 5027. 

Alex. Carmichael, bass-baritone : Mary Morrison; A Rosebud; 
Up wi’ the Carls 0’ Dysart. 5028. 

The same : Fair Helen of Kirkconnel; Johnnie Cope. 5029. 

Jennie Hay, soprano: O whistle and I’ll come to you; Comin’ 


thro’ the Rye. 5030. 
Alexander Hanna, bass-baritone: Ca’ the Yowes; Leezie 
Lindsay. 5031. 


The John MacArthur Quintet: Paraphrase on The Piper 0’ 
Dundee (Martin); My love she’s but a lassie yet (arr. 
M. Mackie). 5033. 

The same : Old Highland Melody (Sayer, Bell) ; Paraphrase on 
The deil’s awa’ ( arr Martin). 5034. 

Tom Wright, bass-baritone: Allister MacAllister; O this is 
no’ my ain lassie. 5035. 

The same : The Reiver (Torrance, Tait) ; O gin my love were yon 
red rose. 5036. 

Mary B. Maclean, elocutionist : The Hauflin (Cocker) ; Jonah 
and the Whale (Cocker). 5037. 

Pipe Major Wm. Ross, bagpipes: Marches, Strathspeys, 
Reels. 5038. 

The same: Marches, Strathspeys, Reels. 5039. 

The same : Marches, Strathspeys, Reels. 5040. 

Jock McKendrick, comedian, with L. Freeman’s Band: 
What’s a puir lassie tae dae ?; Troon Landlady (McKen- 
drick). 5043. 

Cathie B. MacLean, soprano: Lang, Lang Syne; Logie 0’ 
Buchan. 5044. 

The same: Soraidh slann le fionn-airidh;.Gur gile mo 
leannan. 5045. 
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Mary B. Maclean, elocutionist: Highland Sermon; Miss 
Oldbird’s Party (Maclean). 5046. 

The Govan Burgh Band, conducted by Gregor J. Grant: 
Ibrox Park Community Medley. 5051. 

The same : Largo (Handel, arr. Grant) ; Stracathro; Belmont. 
5052. 

The same : Minstrelsy of Scotland. 5053. 

Glasgow Gaelic Junior Choir, conducted by J. N. McConochie : 
Mac os an iarla ruaidh; Hug o laithill o horo; Am 
muileann dubh. 5054. 

The same: Is toigh leam a’ ghaidhealtachd; Puirt a beul 
(Strathspey, Reel, Jig). 5055. 

Elliot Dobie, bass-baritone : The Bonny Earl o’ Moray; The 
Bonny Lass 0’ Ballochmyle. 5057. 

The same : March of the Cameron Men; The Nameless Lassie 
(Mackenzie). 5058. 

The same : The Wee Toun Clerk ; Border Ballad (Cowen). 5059. 

The John MacArthur String Quintet: Valzer delle Bionde; 
Columbine and Harlequin (Martin). 5060. 

L. Freeman’s Scottish Country Dance Band : Mountain Dew ; 
Strip the Willow. 5061. 

Glasgow Corporation Transport Pipe Band, conducted by 
Pipe Major P. Fleming : Marches, Strathspeys, Reels. 5062. 

Glasgow Police Pipe Band, conducted by Pipe Major J. 
MacDonald : Marches, Strathspeys, Reels. 5063. 

Donald MclIsaac, baritone, accompanied by Wallace Andrew : 
A’ chuthag ; Nighean donn mo ribhinn og. 5065. 

The same : Tuigainn leam a bibhinn og; O mhairead og. 5066. 

The same: Eilean mo ghraidh; Eilean mo ghaoil. 5067. 

L. Freeman’s Scottish Country Dance Band: Caledonia 
Eightsome Reel. K732, 12in., 2s. 6d. 


(All Decea, F series, 10in., ls. 6d. each, except the last item. 
All song accompaniments are for the piano.) 





The Pure Milk for Me 

Among the titles of the songs are those of many ancient, 
trusty cronies, like Tam’s (but it’s I who am drouthy, after 
this long sederunt). I am glad to find so good a level of choice 
and achievement; the supplement is not just a smytrie ; 
glad, too, not to have to cry “A hog!” and remove many 
stones that fail to reach the mark. 

The companies still have faith in the folk. It will be an ill 
day when we neglect the balladry of any one of the lands that 
make up our Commonwealth. As far as the choice goes, 
the present collection seems likely to please the majority of 
folk. So does the recording. That of the voices is most 
soverly satisfying. I know none of them at first ear. 

I have mentioned in the past, but never had space to discuss 
qnor have I now), the differences between the various types of 
balladry—the pure folk-song, the ballad brought into the 
drawing-room (strongly characteristic of the eighteenth 
century), and the music-hall song, which yet is folk-song, 
under a wide auspice. The Moore-Burns type is the second. 
it merges into the first, and traces of it hang over into the 
third (as in Harry Lauder’s tunes, and some of his topics). 
The distinction between classes 1 and 2 is often hard to make : 
more so, I think, in Scotland and Ireland than in England. 
Foreign influences sometimes enter into No. 3. 


Traditional Style 

I proceed on the understanding that in records such as these, 
where the search is for typical, tangy performance of folk 
music, a warm heart and a sound understanding are held to 
excuse any small lack of technical finish that may occasionally 
appear. Such things as unsteadiness of tone, of course, are 
clear defects, usually remediable enough (though sometimes 


not speedily). Other matters have to be considered in the 
light of traditional practice, such as the time-gaps between 
phrases, in art-song, rightly reproved by all judges. This 
effect has been strongly brought to my notice in judging 
traditional song classes both in Scotland and Ireland. The 
pause or held note is part of that technique. It may be a 
gathering point for tone or interest—a means of taking the 
company into confidence : a vocal nudge; though I suspect 
that in the beginning it was as often a concession to the bellows 
department. 


The Words are the Life 

Our singers have point and gusto. They realise that if the 
words are lost, all is lost. Hear Jennie Hay’s words (5030)— 
perhaps a little over-pointed, but unmistakable, and a boon 
to those (far more numerous than most people realise) who 
are a trifle hard of hearing. A good many such persons have 
spoken to me about their disappointment with much radio 
singing. 

Jennie Black (5025-7) pleases me especially—a mellow, 
velvety, wise-like contralto ; though I think only a man can 
get the true swing of the kilt into the Hundred Pipers. This 
singer would grace any platform. Hear her. 


The Men 

Alas, no tenor! We just don’t grow them. The batch of 
bass-baritones is capital. Alex. Carmichael’s lilting piquancy 
is gay (5028-9) ; a ripe quality of tone and spirit is behind it. 
Alexander Hanna has some of the most beautiful upper-range 
tone I have heard, and he touches his songs with such charming 
yet not weak refinement (5031). In Leeezie Lindsay I would 
beg him to beware of thosé aspirations—what we have heard 
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called “the intrusive h.”’ So able an artist has no need of 
this crutch, which only indifferent singers (in two senses) 
hold on to. 


Sense and Sensibility in Song 

Tom Wright’s jaunty style runs lightly, though the voice 
is of the heavier, covered type, best down below : not so good 
on top (5035-6). The Reiver seems to be just an ordinary 
drawing-room ballad. 

Elliot Dobie’s name, among those of the present singers, is 
perhaps that best known to Southrons. The voice’s fine 
weight is just a little oppressive in the Earl o’ Moray (5057), 
chiefly because the rhythm does not quite march inevitably. 
His lightening of tone in Ballochmyle is attractive. 5058 has 
a dramatic Cameron Men : but I don’t like those altered notes 
near the end. The Nameless Lassie is a sweet example of the 
second class of popular songs—the ballad in folk style. I 
believe it is by Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s father. Mr. Dobie 
sings it with the right gentle affection, his tone suiting the 
rather graver mood than some would adopt. The style 
lightens neatly again on 5059, for the Town Clerk. 

The Choir has good discipline and round, balanced tone. 
The songs are carried through with clean phrasing, though 
the pitch falls gently in one, and rises in another (5054). These 
young people have good roots, which will spread. The words 
of Donald MclIsaac’s songs (5065-7), and of the choir’s, ought 
to have been given on a leaflet. 


The Pipes and Other Instruments 

I am not expert in piping, unfortunately, but I can always 
enjoy it, and I think anyone with a little imagination would 
know the measured might and feeling in Pipe Major Ross’s The 
74th’s Farewell to Edinburgh, and find the mark of Scotland’s 
unending energy, in work and play, in all these marches, 
strathspeys and reels, of which each dise (5038-40) contains 
half a dozen samples—two of each kind. The volume of tone 
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of the two bands (5062 and 3) is by no means excessive in a 
small room. Their selections are similarly made up to Mr. 
Ross’s pattern. 


Aspects of Ourselves 

In the Ibrox Park Medley of the Govan band (5051) there 
is but a tincture of Scots airs. (5053 is the purely Scots 
selection : I recommend it.) You will not find Ibrox Park 
among the list of Glasgow’s “ lungs,” though lungs are mightily 
exercised there, on occasions devoted to sport. There is a 
little lung-and-lip (vocal) work in this selection, but I like 
best the round, ripe-plum tone of the band. On the other 
disc, 5052, Handel’s Largo is treated with happy respect. 
The psalm tunes have a little descanting which is very 
pleasant. Beautiful band work, this. 


Good Fun—and More Ordinary Stuff 

Miss Maclean’s recitals are strongly commendable (5037). 
Jonah is full laughworthy (I taste again that description of the 
whale’s belly—‘ lodgin’s dowie, dark an’ smelly’’). The 
other side is good, too. On 5046, the Highland sermon pro- 
duces interior chuckles of the quieter sort. It has folk 
character, like negro sermons in the U.S. The “ Party”’ 
imitations are able, though the humour is of an obvious kind. 

Mr. McKendrick’s songs (5043) are of the better music-hall 
type, dealing in the familiar domesticities, with sufficient 
humour to make them worth putting on a rather higher level 
(apart from the music) than most of their kind. 

The piano-and-strings arrangements played by _ the 
MacArthur Quintet touch up the tunes a bit, but not, I think, 
to anyone’s annoyance. The Highland melody (5034) is best. 
The others are modest types of the old “ admired Fantasia on 

. ’’ The pleasant light recreations on 5060 are not, of course, 
Scottish music. A few other items in this supplement are 
omitted, for that reason. W. R. A. 


BACH’S “GOLDBERG” VARIATIONS 


Wanda Landowska: Thirty Goldberg Variations 
H.M.V. DB7659—7664. 

The subscriber to this volume of the Bach Society will 
receive, according to custom, an admirable pamphlet by 
Edwin Evans giving all the historical, biographical, and 
analytical information he will be likely to need, and which, 
therefore, it is unnecessary to summarise here. 

Not many people, even among Bach lovers, know the 
Goldberg Variations at all well and very few have heard the 
work in the medium for which Bach wrote it. ‘‘ It is impos- 
sible,’’ Schweitzer says, ‘‘ to take to the work at a first hearing. 
We have to get to know it and to understand the music of 
Bach’s last period, in which the interest resides, not so much 
in the charm of this or that melodic part, as in the free and 
masterly working out of the ideas: When once we arrive at 
this standpoint we can savour the gentle consoling cheerfulness 
that gives such warmth to these seemingly artificial pieces.” 
—J. 8S. Bach, by Albert Schweitzer, in Ernest Newman’s 
translation. (A. and C. Black.) 

It must have been for these qualities that Kaiserling, 
Russian Envoy to the Court of the Elector of Saxony, would, 
on one of his sleepless nights, call out to the brilliant young 
harpsichord player conveniently accommodated in an adjoin- 
ing room, ** Dear Goldberg, play me one of my Variations.” 

Sufferers from insomnia who love Bach should really buy 
a small gramophone for their bedrooms and christen it 
‘* Goldberg.’” Then, when sleep will not be wooed, let them 
murmur the formula as above, operate a prearranged con- 
trivance from their beds, and listen soothedly to the consoling 
performance of the modern Goldberg! I, a sleepless wight, 
have tried and proved the efficacy of this remedy. 


B2 


(Bach). 


Bach chose the only possible form for the music com- 
missioned by Kaiserling. Any one of the Variations will yield 
up its own special beauties, but, naturally, the full stature of 
the work is only realised when it is heard as a whole. 

By the time the Variations on the second side are reached, 
the listener will appreciate the variety of tone possible on the 
two-manual type of harpsichord for which the work was 
written and also the clarity of the different parts: this last 
an important matter in which one in every three Variations is 
a Canon. Thus the fine lines of Bach’s beautiful fluid and so 
easy sounding counterpoint flow on unblurred by any such 
sustaining devices as are found in the modern pianoforte. 

Of Landowska’s performance one can only speak in super- 
latives. 

Beautiful as was our own Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse’s playing 
of the harpsichord, she never had the authoritative command 
of the instrument possessed by Landowska. This, moreover, 
is allied to a striking intellectual and technical grasp of the 
music which gives all the brilliance called for in a work written 
primarily for entertainment and also, as notably in the twenty- 
fifth Variation, that deeper note some few of the Variations 
allow. 

Any wavering purchaser should try the second record, a 
well-contrasted group of variations ; the fourth record, begin- 
ning with a clear-cut fughetta ; the boldly spaced Overture on 
the sixth record ; the brilliant Variation opening the seventh, 
played with amazing virtuosity, and the jolly medley of 
popular tunes with which the work concludes. 

By then he will have capitulated. 

The recording is wonderfully faithful and clear in eve 
detail. A. R. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, con- 
ducted by Piero Coppola: Third Symphony (Schumann). 
H.M.V. DB4926-8 (12in., 18s.).* 

Schumann’s name does not appear in any of the forty-nine 
concerts of the Promenade season. I wonder how many times 
it appeared, say, a generation ago? Schumann’s stock has 
fallen heavily. Yet there is much pleasure to be had in him, 
if we take the trouble to select, and “‘ appreciate ”’ in the only 
real sense of the word—-size up, that is. Partly, he suffers 
because, as one of the early protagonists of militant romanticism, 
he is now one of the furthest from us in time, and to some extent 
in sympathy ; partly, his defects have found him out, in a world 
of cleverer manipulators. Yet I risk being a little sat upon, 
at times, by standing up for his best qualities, just as I am apt 
to be glared at by a few when I mention his worst. Let us try 
to see him steadily and see him whole. 


First Aiders 

Various people have tried their hand at mending Schumann’s 
orchestration. Both Dvorak and Theodore Thomas intended 
to re-score the symphonies, but never did. Harty delicately 
touched up one, a while ago, and Stock, of Chicago, not only 
added to the instrumentation of the Third, but put in a bar 
in one place, and changed the coda, besides filling up con- 
trapuntally. 

This is the Rhenish symphony (1850). Though called the 
third, it is actually the last (fourth) that the composer wrote. 
It did not reach England until 1865. Cologne Cathedral and 
the Rhine were the moving elements which shaped the moods. 
An ecclesiastical installation ceremony had its influence on the 
fourth of the five movements, which at first had a title indicat- 
ing this. 


An Important Line for the Listener 

Not much need be said about the first movement, which is 
very clear. Its thematic monotony is relieved by the attrac- 
tive profusion of key-changes, which, in all music, it is worth 
the listener’s while to cultivate the power of following, for 
key-building plays a big part in form, not sufficiently dwelt 
on, in my opinion, in some books, especially those for the 
untechnical listener. The attempt to follow the succession of 
keys is a valuable part of aural training. 

The opening theme springs off in admirable eagerness. The 
second comes at 14 in., and the development begins at just 
over 2 in. It lacks almost every kind of variety, apart from 
the key-interest. Early on side 2, a long’ passage in which 
the horns are prominent prepares the way for the recapitula- 
tion. In 1850, we must remember, such a passage was novel 
to most hearers, and would have a splendid, exciting effect. 

The second movement is the Scherzo. Here we may mark, 
if only slightly (in its rather stolid good-humour), Schumann’s 
idea of giving the work as a whole a cast of folky, or national, 
feeling. This may partly account for the rhythmic repetition 
in the opening theme. The band is not always perfectly 


together here. The skipping semiquavers (4 in.) lead on to 
the Trio section, and neatly accompany that. The movement 
is not very Scherzish ; its amiable progress reminds one of a 
worthy burgher’s stroll rather than of any sort of skittishness ; 
but it is an amiable companion for a few minutes’ amble. 


Peace—and Pomp 

The third movement (strings, wood-wind, two horns) comes 
of the general German songs-without-words stock. It suffers 
from thick scoring—rather reminding one of the German maiden 
of the pre-athletics era. But it is a pretty piece, if not (like 
its predecessor) particularly of symphonic scope. The 
orchestra touches it tenderly. M. Coppola does quite a good 
deal for Schumann. 

Fourth Movement.—This is the “ cathedral-enthronement ”’ 
movement. The trombones come to add their solemnity. 
The opening counterpoint is an excellent start. The little 
sharp phrase (heard perhaps as plainly as anywhere at 1% in., 
and several times afterwards) is a diminished form of the slow 
first subject. The imitations go on rather long, for their value. 
Schumann was short on contrapuntal studies. At 1% in. the 
time changes to threes, and at 2} in. back to fours. The brass 
interjection soon after is effective. But with all its pleasant 
evocativeness the movement doesn’t get the symphony 
forrarder. The work doesn’t hang well together—that is one 
trouble with it. 


The Bustle of the Town 

In the Finale we are out in the streets again. At 14 in. note 
the little (second) contrapuntal figure from the “cathedral ”’ 
movement. I hear of a Rhine song, So leben wir alle Tage, 
slightly referred to in the development, but I do not know 
this. About ? in. from the end a reminiscence of the cathedral 
scene comes in. The coda is short. 

This movement is good likeable Schumann. So, in parts, and 
at times, is the rest. The orchestra sustains the interest well. 
I should not have minded a bigger fire to get warm at, but the 
orchestration just damps down any real blaze. A pity, but 
Schumann never learned the job ; and without going through 
the mill not much can be done, in this or any other line. Yet 
I think there may be “‘ born orchestrators.”’ 


Héléne Pignari-Salles, Germaine Leroux, Nicole Rolet, and 
Piero Coppola, with Orchestra conducted by Gustave Bret : 
Concerto for Four Pianos : and, Symphony Orchestra alone : 
Prelude to the Cantata, ‘“‘ God’s Time is the Best ’’ (Bach). 
H.M.V. 2110-1 (12in., 12s.).* 

Bach was greatly taken with Vivaldi’s violin concertos 
(Vivaldi had worked in Germany for some years), and arranged 
some of them, after the easy-handed manner of the day, for 
other combinations. To take a four-fiddle concerto and weigh 
in contrapuntal parts for eight hands is the sort of job that 
Bach could tackle in his stride. 

Herr Arnold Schering, in the preface to the recently issued 
miniature score (Eulenburg No. 759, 2s. 6d.), says that the 
concertos for several pianos (two, three and four) were prob- 
ably written for the students and friends who gathered round 
the Leipzig Academy when Bach directed it (1729-39). 

Like most well-executed feats, it sound so easy. The right 
hands keep broadly to the fiddle parts. Trills brighten the 
scene, and little excursions by one soloist or another diversify 
it. The orchestra, of four string parts (two violins, viola, bass), 
has little to do. If any pianist should get a fraction out of 
time, for a moment, that does not hamper the sense : it only 
(to me) gives a pleasant feeling of individuality, of free-and- 
easiness, as if the Academy students were reading Bach’s new 
MS., its ink scarcely dry. Their tone and temper are fully 
satisfying. 
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Cool Concentration 

The slow movement is a curious little affair, which must 
have given an effect of highly impressive distinction on four 
fiddles. There are fifteen bars of contrasted chordal-and- 
scalic movement, using the dotted quaver-semiquaver motive 
that was a period-formula. Then twenty-two bars of limpid 
arpeggio work for one instrument, supported with repeated 
chords by the others (the score’s lay-out is not exactly followed 
here). One is reminded of other Bach effects which may 
perhaps have been suggested to him by violin practice: or 
the peculiar limitations of the keyboard of his day may have 
indicated them: the first Prelude, e.g., and parts of the 
Chromatic Fantasia. To round off the movement a cadence, 
bringing back its opening rhythm, is added. 

The finale is deceptively simple-sounding. Though it is 
athletic, the scale of tone used is always moderate, so there is 
not quite the excitement in this that we get from some of the 
Brandenburg finales, for example. The work’s satisfactions 
for us now are quiet ones—not perhaps exactly those which 
audiences felt in the days when Vivaldi was expounding the 
new Italian fiddler-feats. 

A Heart-easing Page : 

The cantata prelude (to No. 106, not 66; as the label says) 
is a page of meditative beauty. The funeral cantata from 
which it comes was an early work of Bach’s. The text begins 
with the thought of life’s short span, and rises to that well 
expressed in the lines :— 


In joy and peace I pass away, whene’er God willeth. 
The fears that vex my anxious soul, His love stilleth. 
The musical motif, familiar in other cantatas, stands for 
this thought. The scoring, for two flutes, two gamba viols 
(‘cellos) and bass, seconds, with its cool quietness, the teaching 
of the words : and so we have a few moments of the perfect 
satisfaction of peace to cherish, in this noisy world, that never 
can satisfy the heart. 


Cortot and London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir Landon Ronald: Symphonic Variations (Franck). 
H.M.V. DB2185—6 (12in., 12s.). 

Cortot’s former recording was with the London Symphony 
Orchestra. It was very briefly noticed (by P. L.) on page 228 
of the November 1927 issue. My Re-Views article on the work 
appeared in November 1932. The distance-indications for the 
themes still apply. The words “ First Movement,” etc., 
which misleadingly appeared on the old records, have been 
removed. I doubt whether the various pace indications, which 
remain, are of much use. For such a work all that is needed 
is just the numbering of the sides. 


The Romance We Have Lost 

Cortot gives free play to the rubato that the piano part, 
particularly in its Chopin-like lay-out, invites. You will feel, 
I think, how this gives a “‘ lift ’’ to the music that is in accord 
with its strength: for though there is dreaming in it, the 
figuration is brief, crisp, active, always alert and quick- 
glancing. ‘There is, as I suggested in my article, a lot of 
beautiful detail in the writing which repays study. It is all 
got into four sides. There is no fatty waste ; the student of 
music, in whatever capacity he regards himself, will find no 
better modern work to analyse. Its romanticism is restrained 
yet deep. It is half a century old, and it seems as if this kind 
of romance has gone for ever. Is there any sober music-lover 
who does not feel what a grave loss that is? With the passing 
of Elgar and Delius, we seem to have parted from a noble age 
of consoling beauty. How little have the newcomers to offer 
us in exchange ! 

The extra fullness that we find in these discs, comparing a 
few sample spots with those of 1927, is to me most enjoyable 
in the piano’s tone. That of the orchestra does not seem 
quite ideally focussed ; the matter of reverberation, too, slightly 
troubled me here and there. This is not, to my mind, the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra’s very finest playing. More 
than with other orchestras, that seems to depend on the right 
man. There are refinements of support that could be bettered. 
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These criticisms, it will be well understood, leave a broad field 
of enjoyment for all, in the recording. I hope that few gramo- 
philes remain who have not one or other of the sets. Of the 
two fairly recent ones, this of Cortot’s is undoubtedly the one 
to choose. 


London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry Wood: 
Overture to Don Giovanni (Mozart). Columbia DX587 
(12in., 4s.). 

It seems to me a pity to regard Don Giovanni as simply a 
sort of comic “‘ morality,’’ with tragic trimmings. The tragedy 
is deeper than that. The Don can be no figure of fun, however 
an age may choose to decorate his doom. The start of this 
overture surely sets the stage for no comedy. I do not propose 
to make a sex-tortured figure of the Don: Mozart knew 
what was in him, but, I think, he was not strong enough to 
be consistent and to shoot straight for the target. There is a 
lot of queerness about Mozart. 


Reproduction and Reality 

The overture has some happy touches. Listen, for example, 
to the bonny key-slide about 4 in. on side 2, and to the delicate 
differences when the first material returns, on this side. I am 
not lukewarm about the best elements in Columbia’s recording. 
I enjoy them heartily, even when reserving the thought that 
our excellent P. W. began to lay forth, ever so gently, last 
month (page 67— Reproduction and the Real Thing). For that 
I send him a cheer. I wonder if he was too subtle—or tender? 
But it is ill debating on paper. We ought to have a GRAMO- 
PHONE Conference on this. Meanwhile, without needless 
hedging, I commend the record of Don Giovanni for the divil- 
ment it contains. 


The German Opera Orchestra, conducted by Paul van Kempen : 
Serenade for Strings, Op. 48 (Tchaikovsky). Decca- 
Polydor PO5096-8 (10in., 7s. 6d.). 

I wonder if Tchaikovsky’s remark about this work in a letter 
to a friend really reveals much? He told him that, while he 
composed “1812” as a piéce d’occasion, “‘ without much 
warmth or inspiration,” the Serenade came “ from an inward 
impulse. I felt it. ...” 

It is fairly often broadcast, and we are familiar with that 
genial but over-long ‘‘ sonatina’’ first movement, with the 
repetitions that become a little tiresome, the stylish Waliz, 
which Tchaikovsky could always be trusted to pull off; the 
Elegy, the best of the batch ; and the finale, on folk-songs from 
the Volga and the street. Note that the Sonatina is on 5096, 
the Elegy on 5098, and the others on 5097. 

It belongs to about 1880. Nicholas Rubinstein, 
Tchaikovsky’s active friend, conducted it, as one of his last 
efforts, when near his end. (To his memory, a year or two later, 
was dedicated the big Trio.) We first heard the Serenade 
at a Phil. in 1888, the composer conducting. 

That first movement (it is surely shortened here? No harm, 
if so) allows the strings to display their full gusto. We get 
bigger basses on some of the more expensive records, but these 
are fair value for money. The articulation is alert, the nuances 
clean, and side 2’s change of tone-level well controlled. In- 
tonation is always to be listened for in this piece. I like the 
band’s style. 


An Elegy not very Gray 

The Elegy, if facile in feeling—plaintive rather than deep— 
moves over the surface of sentiment with gracious ease. 
It is the second subject (1} in.) that thins it out. How often 
did Tchaikovsky bring off a second subject as strong as his 
first? Here lay one of his cardinal weaknesses. The muted 
repetition of the first section is very effective, though the last 
chord is difficult to bring off. 

Tchaikovsky was always a neat hand at an ingratiating 
waltz—a worthy fellow for the glorious company of the 
Strausses, old and new. The players’ hands here are a bit 
heavy. It wants fining out in the earlier part, notably in the 
accompanying counterpoint. 
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The finale’s introduction is marked to be played muted, if 
I remember aright (I have no score), but here it is not. ‘That 
teasing join on to the folk-dance-song is pleasing, in its tiny 
way. This movement is also cut: I miss the combination of 
the two themes. Near the end comes a reminiscence of the 
work’s beginning. The balance is a trifle out at the finish. 
Able work, and hearty recording without coarseness: a 
pleasant recreation-set. 


Great Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Manfred Gurlitt: 
Selection from Pagliacci (Leoncavallo). Decca-Polydor 
LY 6092 (12in., 3s. 6d.). 

Sweet recording of gay tunes. The composer was a good 
hand at the dance. The opera is quite a little budget of 
hummable dance-measures. Side 2, for example, begins with 
one—the gavotte-song that Nedda sings when, in the play, 
Canio demands the name of her lover, and she tries to turn 
his realism aside and keep the play from turning to tragedy. 
‘What a terrible fellow you are, to be sure!”’ she sings, 
trying to smile, so near her death. Then there is, on side 1 
(14 in.), the dance that we remember from the players’ arrival ; 
in the middle of the side is the mazurka-like one, followed by 
the fine sweep of the sarabande. This is as good a selection 
as I could wish for. 


Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by Pfitzner : Overture, Fingal’s 
Cave (Mendelssohn). Decca-Polydor LY6093 (12in., 
3s. 6d.). 

The beginning is rather mild ; those ocean swells are subdued. 

The whole reading is gentle: perhaps the conductor’s idea 
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was to make us feel the awe, rather than the overt power, of 
the sea. Mendelssohn, after writing The Hebrides, thought 
Melusina the best thing he had yet done. We might have 
a recording of this ; but the poetic impulse was so aptly trans- 
lated into terms of music, in the former, that it is likely to 
hold its place as one of the two best-loved of his writings for 
the orchestra. A movement or two from the Reformation 
symphony would be welcome. There is some sterling stuff in it. 


German Concert Orchestra, conducted by Walter Schiitze: 
Perpetuum Mobile and Pizzicato Polka (J. Strauss, arr. 
Markgraf). Decca-Polydor PO5099 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

This must be J. Strauss the younger, for the elder wrote a 
mere 240-odd works, and this slice of perpetual motion is 
Op. 257. It is not so tiresome as the modern dance-mongers’ 
unrhythmic productions, but a little of it is sufficient. The 
Polka has more style. I presume Markgraf has added the 
xylophone part. Why cannot they let poor Strauss alone? 
He was a talented artist. I forget whether it was of father 
or son that Wagner wrote: ‘“‘ One of Strauss’s waltzes as far 
surpasses in charm, finish and real musical worth hundreds of 
the artificial compositions of his contemporaries [they had, it 
should be said, fallen to a terribly low level] as the tower of 
St. Stephen’s in Vienna surpasses the advertising columns 
of the Paris boulevards.”’, It would be true of both Strausses. 
The modern rage for arranging music and jipping it up is only 
one of the disturbing signs of decadence. A Markgraf, in 
particular, should remember noblesse oblige. The recording is 
bold ; a trifle coarse, but nothing amiss. 

W. R. A. 








CHAMBER MUSIC 


Simon Goldberg (violin), Paul Hindemith (viola), and Emanuel 


Feuermann (’cello): Second String Trio (1933) 

Hindemith). Columbia LX311-3 (three 12in., 6s each). 

Last April I reviewed a Columbia recording of the Mozart 
violin-and-viola duet, K424, made by Simon Goldberg, the 
leader of the Berlin Philharmonic, and Paul Hindemith, the 
German composer and violist. I said that these were the 
first English records, and practically the first ever made, 
by either player, and that we were to have more chamber music 
recorded by them, with others. 

Here is their second set of records, and an invaluable one. 
Paul Hindemith, aged thirty-eight, is one of the most important 
composers of to-day, and also one of the best violists. 


Hindemith’s Buoyancy 

In the new edition of Grove Edwin Evans says: “‘ Hinde- 
mith’s style is remarkable for a buoyancy that is not common 
with his compatriots, and at times even for a pronounced sense 
of fun. The latter, however, is not indulged in those works 
upon which his reputation chiefly rests.” That buoyancy 
is strongly characteristic of this new Trio. But also it seems 
to me that in this work at any rate he has given play, here 
and there, to the “‘ sense of fun.” 


(Paul 


Be that as it may, the work seems to establish a clear claim 
on our most serious attention. ‘‘Serious attention”’ such as 
we give to Beethoven’s works, which, of course, does not mean 
that the composer may never be gay, and even flippant. The 
first point is that the Trio as a whole obviously intends to 
maintain the fundamental chamber music tradition ; though 
in form each movement may be original, and in fact very 
interesting, and probably notably logical. 

The next point is that the themes have any amount of 
character. And they have their own character, and a very 
big range, perhaps an exceptionally big range, of variety and 
contrast. 

Finally, fine work has gone to the making of it. Obviously, 
without seeing the score, one cannot say that everything 
written comes off ; what one can say is that it is remarkable 
for its effectiveness. 


The Two Questions 

There are two questions left to be answered. First, is every 
note exactly what the composer intended? Obviously, that 
can be answered only by the composer himself, and also in part 
by his other music, especially that which is yet to be written. 
But we can see, in most of it, what he is “‘ getting at,’’ and often 
he has plainly got there. 

Second, is it great, of anyway worth-while music? That is 
for everyone to answer for himself, though he will, if he’s a 
sensible man, take notice of opinions he values. Whether mine 
is valued or not, I’m not prepared to give it at short notice, 
on this work. 

It is probably the most valuable set of records we could 
have for the study of contemporary music. It is quite different 
from Stravinsky. It is a full and complete texture, but, being 
written for three bowed instruments only, crystallized. The 
themes are nearly all straightforward, even “ tuneful,” in 
themselves ; but one has to learn to hear them amid the 
‘“‘ free’? polyphony. The first theme of the first movement is 
technically not unlike, say, the first two lines of Sally in our 
alley, and excepting one note is just such a pure bit of *‘ major- 
mode ”’ tune ; but if you don’t know how completely you can 
camouflage a tune with its setting, try this and see! 
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This is one of Hindemith’s latest works, if not his latest. 
I have not yet been able to get hold of the score ; but I have 
studied closely the first two movements, and a few notes 
may be useful. 


The First Movement 

Study minutely the opening, till you have really grasped it. 
First, two sighs (viola, I think, with violin below), ’cello 
punctuating, pizzicato, in the bass. Then a flowing, winding 
tune, (@),inviola. The music dies down to a pause at 3 in., then 
starts again, (a) this time entering an octave lower, in ’cello. 

At exactly 1} in. ’cello introduces another chief theme, (6), 
this one taken up by violin at the top. (Each theme, by the 
way, at any rate the germinal part of it, is about a dozen notes, 
sometimes less. There are other themes, which you will pick 
up as you learn to foliow the whole movement.) 

The music soon livens up, and becomes fierce, but presently 
more and more whimsical and pensive, side 1 giving us a shock 
by coming to an end on a “‘ common chord ”’! 

‘Side 2 starts developing (a), and (6b) enters just before 3 in. 
(a) returns properly at { in., and from there we have a full 
recapitulation (rather free, and much developed). 


The Second Movement 

You will probably find this movement the clearest at first. 
In fact, unless you’re either rash or very enthusiastic, I suggest 
you get this record alone first—and I'll guarantee that when 
you've really got to know it (if necessary, studying it), you'll 
be after the first, then the third ! 

The character of this movement is scherzo. The beginning 
explains itself. Notice the wild, almost barbaric tune which 
enters at 14 in. A little over 1 in. before the end of side 3 
the music dies down to a complete stop, and the “ Trio ”’ 
section follows—note its reiterated little theme. The scherzo 
proper returns at the start of side 4, but is greatly developed. 
I reluctantly pass on to— 


The Third Movement 

A lyrical opening unfolds itself. The movement proper, 
if you like, begins at about 1? in., but the lyrical opening 
returns with the start of side 6—the quick music again at 1% in. 

I imagine that Hindemith must regard this as an almost 
perfect performance, as a whole, even though he can doubtless 
criticise some details. The recording is of that wonderful 
reproduction to which Columbia are accustoming us in chamber 
music, 


The Budapest String Quartet (Roismann, Schneider, Ipolyi, 
and Schneider) : Finale of String Quartet in B flat, Op. 130 
(Beethoven). H.M.V. DB2144 (12in., 6s.).* 

The Grand Fugue, now known as Op. 133, was Beethoven’s 
original finale to the Op. 130 Quartet ; urgent publishers 
prevailed on him to have the Fugue published separately, and 
to write another finale, of more normal length, for the Quartet. 
This is the new finale, and, says d’Indy in the Cobbett Survey, 
** is thus his last composition.”’ 

The Budapest Quartet has already recorded the Quartet 
with the Fugue, and now they give us this alternative finale. 
It is a jolly, straightforward piece of music, one would say 
worlds apart from the great Fugue. 

The first theme begins in violin one, with the first sentence 
repeated an octave lower by violin two, and carried on by 
violin one. The second theme comes at rather over } in., 
violin two (not very clear) at first, but immediately taken up 
by violin one at the top. Development starts at about 14 in.— 
but a third theme enters almost at once, and holds the field for 
some while. Recapitulation begins 3 in. before the end of 
side 1, and after everything else has been duly repeated, theme 
three is brought in again, then the whole wound up with a 
long Coda, playing about with the first theme. 

The Budapestians give us an excellent performance. It is 
on the robust side—the opening, for instance, is scarcely 
piano, still less pianissimo. The recording is excellent. 

C. M. C. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Erika Morini (violin), accompanied by Michael Raucheisen 
(piano) : La Précieuse (Couperin, arr. Kreisler), and Chant 
sans Paroles (Song without Words, Op. 2, Tchaikovsky). 
Decca-Polydor DE7028 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

An intelligent actress could learn better to play a Moliére 
précieuse from this brilliant, good-natured little character- 
study by Couperin than from all the dramatic lessons in the 
world. Nothing, and nobody, can compete with music—from 
the pen of a Couperin—in this kind of characterisation. La 
Précieuse is a miniature masterpiece ; perfect, ideal light music. 

And Morini has dotted the last i. It would seem that more 
rehearsal of violinist with pianist was needed ; and it must be 
said that an accompanist could find no more exacting task than 
this. 1 don’t remember hearing Kreisler himself play this 
arrangement of his. Could the middle section swing along 
without any hesitancy? Anyway, this is a perfect performance, 
with possibly a slight reservation about that, and about 
complete unity of the players. 

Also the violin tone is too fat for my liking, devoid of keen- 
ness. I doubt if the recording is fully up to to-day’s standard ; 
certainly the piano is rather weak. This is especially noticeable 
in the bit of dialogue in the middle of the Tchaikovsky, which 
is otherwise irreproachable and musicianly. 


Heinz Huppertz (violin), accompanied by Marcel Palotti (organ) 
and piano: Poem (Fibich) and Moss Rose (A. Bosc). 
Parlophone R1875 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

If you must have Fibich’s Poem you might as well have it 
thus—with all its emotional grease laid on with a trowel. 
Moss Rose is not really quite so similar as it is made to sound 
here ; it could be comparatively cheerful. 

If you accept the record esthetically you will find it carried 
out with mastery. Huppertz can handle a fiddle, but his 
playing of decent stuff would have to be a very long way from 
this. 


Alfred Sittard, at the Organ of St. Michael’s Church, Hamburg : 
First and Last Movements of Organ Concerto No. 4, in F 
(Handel). Decca-Polydor CA8181 (12in., 4s.). 

If I were asked to suggest half a dozen records for someone 
returning from holiday, with the ‘“‘Monday morning”’ feeling, 
or for someone suffering from the prevailing pessimism of to-day, 
in whatever form, this would be one of the first I should 
consider. Handel at his best, his most exhilarating. 

The first movement will be one of the best things in our 
organ records libraries for some time to come. It is really 
fine organ-playing, and we almost forget that there should be 
an orchestra. The Finale is not quite so successful owing to a 
tremendous echo. Were these two sides recorded on the same 
day? If so, as one would expect, then the recording must be 
responsible for a very considerable difference in that respect. 


C. M. C. 
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Solomon (piano): Polonaise in A flat, Op. 53, and Study in 
A flat, Op: 25, No. 1 (Chopin). Columbia LX314 (12in., 6s.). 
We want many more records of Solomon. According to our 

best.means of ready reference, the Indexes of THE GRAMOPHONE, 

his only records have been issued in March 1933, October 1930 

(a single record each time), and May 1930 (a concerto). Yet 

in soitie respects, and in some music,_he is probably unrivalled. 

In eighteen or nineteen months we have had at least five 

records of the Opus 53 Polonaise (!), and this 18 almost certainly 

the best. 

Solomon’s playing has plenty of brilliance, fervour, strength, 
and other qualities ; but, rarest asset, there is not a note for 
@ musician to quarrel with. And the. piano recording is of the 
best yet to bé heard. ee 


Alexander Brailowsky sedi Polonaise in A flat, ae 53 

(Chopin). Decca-Polydor DE7029 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

There is a big difference :in. price between this record and 
Solomon’s ; and this one is fully worth the consideration of 
those who feel disinclined to pay six shillings for the Polonaise, 
even with a popular Study thrown in. It cannot be said that 
the difference in price is disproportionate, for Solomon is very 
much better recorded than Brailowsky, and Brailowsky is a 
little below his top form, though without this direct comparison 
one might hardly realise that. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Mark and Michal Hambourg (two pianos) : Concerto Pathétique 
(Liszt). H.M.V.C2675—6 (two 12in., 4s. each). 


Mark Hambourg and his young daughter give us another 
enjoyable two-piano recording. This time it is a very un- 
familiar Liszt work. Liszt’s pupil, Richard Burmeister, 
arranged it as a concerto for piano and orchestra, but it is 
no more often heard in that form than in the original. 
Huneker says that von Biilow also tried to “ improve ”’ it— 
Huneker speaks of its ‘“‘ rhapsodical and whimsical form,” 
but it seems clear enough to follow, and I hardly think it is 
necessary to analyse it here. 


It starts rather finely, and there is good stuff throughout. 
But there is also a good deal of the too-familiar Liszt pianism. 
We have to listen to a good deal of fireworks—or rather, to be 
fairer, of Wagnerian fire-music—and, as so often, we feel that 
if only Liszt had cut it right down to what is really significant 
(when he would probably have found that he needed to add a 
little more good material), we might have had a really fine, 
almost a great work. Perhaps, then, it is worth preserving as 
it is. Anyhow, it is something to get away from Polonaises 
and Studies for a few moments. 


The playing seems to leave little to be desired ; and the 
recording is excellent. 


C. M. C. 
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BRASS AND MILITARY BANDS 


Elgar’s Marches 

I do not know what opinion Sir Edward Elgar had of the 
arrangements for military band of his Pomp and Circumstance 
Marches by “ Williams ”’ (presumably Mr. Gerard Williams), 
but I imagine he was pleased with them. Whatever one’s 
opinion about arranging orchestral music for military band 
generally may be, surely this is music which should be so 
arranged! Nos. 1,2, 3 and 4 are played by the B.B.C. Wireless 
Military Band on Columbia No. DX589, and the result is a 
record which may be considered to be pretty well ideal in 
every way. 

Good, honest, forthright music splendidly arranged for its 
present medium and superbly played and recorded. 


March Medleys 

March Medleys are evidently the order of the month, for 
I have no less than three. One of them is quite unfamiliar. 
It is called On the March and the label (H.M.V. B8187) ascribes 
it to “* Woldschach arr. Worch,”’ but exactly who has done 
what I am not sure. Presumably, all the Marches, only one 
of which I know at all well, are by Mr. Woldschach and Mr. 
Worch has arranged them into the medley we now have. 
This is a pleasant and lively record and the choice is a happy 
change from the hackneyed marches we hear so often. The 
Coldstream Guards Band is in first-class form and the recording 
is good. 

The second of these medleys is Aubrey Winter’s Passing 
of the Regiments and it is crisply played by Foden’s Motor 
Works Band (playing in the Alexandra Palace). It is well 
recorded (Rex 8225) ; in fact it is so well recorded that it will 
bear comparison with many records at more than double the 
price. Each of these medleys occupies both sides of a record. 





My third medley only occupies one side and is Ord Hume’s 
Champion March Medley. This is a record made by the Grand 
Massed Brass Bands playing in the De Montfort Hall, Leicester, 
on the occasion of the 1934 Leicester Festival. 

This is extremely good, but of course even under “ Jimmie ”’ 
Oliver one cannot expect the same unanimity from 350 per- 
formers taken from 14 bands as one can expect from the 
26 performers who normally comprise one band. On the 
reverse side is one of those descriptive pieces called Nautical 
Moments. 


In Town To-night again 

Still another record of the popular Knightsbridge March! 
This time the whole of the London Suite is played, and as 
a fill-up on the second record we have London Bridge March, 
also by Eric Coates. The band is that of the Grenadier Guards, 
and greatly as I admire their playing, as a rule, 1 am not 
enamoured of this record. 

I have little to say against the first record (Decca F5076), 
containing Covent Garden and Westminster, but that containing 
the two marches (F5077) is disappointing, particularly the 
side containing Knightsbridge. 

I do not know who is responsible for the arrangement for 
military band, but it is not very effective. It strikes me as 
commonplace in the extreme and very unimaginative. I 
suspect that Captain Miller is of the like opinion, for his per- 
formance has nothing like the verve to which we are 
accustomed. Or possibly he is tired and needs a holiday. 
Whatever the reason, this is a disappointing record and it 
would be no compliment either to Captain Miller or his band 
to say otherwise. 


The Real Thing 

The latest H.M.V. record (C2677) of the Aldershot Command 
Searchlight Tattoo is evidently not one made in advance, 
but at one of the performances, for at the beginning and at 
intervals throughout we hear the curious roar always made by 
a large crowd in addition to applause. To commence with 
there is some community singing, and this is followed by bugle 
calls, the accompaniment to a physical training display, and 
the advance in review order and salute. The most impressive 
feature of this record is the slap of hands on rifles at the salute 
and the most amusing incident is the whistling obbligato 
provided by a spectator sitting or standing near one of the 
microphones. 


W. A. C. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


May I begin with an apology and a correction to my remarks 
on Liszt’s Liebestraum last month? This work was first 
published as a song and later arranged as a pianoforte solo ; 
and Liszt himself was responsible for both forms. My thanks 
are due to Mr. Sidney Grew for pointing out my error. 


CHARLES KULLMAN (tenor) and EUGEN FUCHS (bass), 
with orchestra.—Wer in Lieb’ entbrannt from The 
Bartered Bride (Smetana), in German. ERNA BERGER, 
E. RUZICZKA, E. ZADOR, W. BECK, W. GROSSMANN 
and E. FUCHS, with orchestra : Noch ein Weilchen, Marie 
from the same opera, in German. Columbia LX316, 
12in., 6s. 

For years Smetana’s comic opera has been represented in 
our catalogues by a few orchestral recordings, mainly of its 
lively overture. The appearance of two vocal excerpts from 
its melodious score is therefore something of an event. It is 
not exactly a thrilling record but it is a good one, admirably 
produced. 

The ensemble Noch ein Weilchen, Marie, bedenk’ es dir 
begins as a quartet, quickly swells to a quintet, and only 
succeeds in becoming a sextet a few bars before its close. It 
has no dramatic significance, but it serves to show once more 
how well principals of the Berlin State Opera can sing music 
of this character. 

The other item is part of the scene between Hans and the 
marriage broker. The latter opens the ball with a discourse 
on youthful love and is then joined by Hans in a duet which 
is set to a rather jolly dance tune. Fuchs is a splendid bass, 
and he is well supported by Kullman, the tenor, who is 
reckoned to hold the U.S.A. championship for singing in the 
bath-tub. I can well believe it. His Babinsky the robber in 
the recent production of Schwanda was a jovial rascal. 








INES JOUGLET (soprano), with orchestra.—Depuis le jour 
from Louise (Charpentier) and Recit. and Aria of Lia from 
L’enfant prodigue (Debussy), in French. Columbia 
LX315, 12in., 6s. 

So far as I can trace we have here the gramophone debut 
of another soprano. Her nationality I do not know ; but she 
sings French opera stylishly in very good French while her 
singing is free from the common fauits of many French 
sopranos. I like the lady very much and hope to hear her 
again. , 

Many folk who vote Louise a bore will make an exception of 
Act 3 and admit that there is something really beautiful in 
Depuis le jour, the opening aria, in which Louise sings of the 
joy that has come to her since the day when she surrendered 
herself to Julien. The orchestra here has an occasional 
tendency to be overpowering. Otherwise singing, playing and 
recording are first-rate. 

The Aria of Lia will probably be less widely appreciated 
than the extract from Louise ; it is equally well done. 
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EIDE NORENA (soprano), with orchestra under Piero Coppola. 
—Je veux vivre dans ce réve from Roméo et Juliette 
(Gounod) and Je dis que rien ne m’épouvante from Carmen 
(Bizet), in French. H.M.V. DB4922, 12in., 6s.* 

Juliet’s joyous air is perhaps the most popular of Gounod’s 
waltz songs. It receives a brilliant interpretation from the 
Norwegian soprano. There are one or two trifling lapses from 
perfection, but all except the hypercritical are likely to give 
this recording a deservedly warm welcome. 

Micaela’s aria is one of the melodic gems of Bizet’s master- 
work. The timid peasant girl is resolved to get José away 
from the gipsies and home to his sick mother, but she is 
terrified by her surroundings and appeals to the Almighty 
for courage. My only objection to this particular version is 
that it seems lacking in sincerity, which I attribute to an 
inadequate command of tone colour. Apart from this, it is an 
excellent piece of singing. 


EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano), with chorus and orchestra.— 
Ich fleh’ fiir ihn, ich flehe fiir sein Leben from Tannhauser 
(Wagner), in German. Parlophone E11255, 12in., 4s. 

This is a record of part of the long scene that follows after 
Tannhauser, in the singing contest, sings in praise of the 
goddess Venus. It begins with the concluding adagio section 
of Elisabeth’s long solo ; the rest is an ensemble that occupies 
the major portion of both sides of the record. 

Emmy Bettendorf, as Elisabeth, makes an eloquent and 
moving appeal for Tannhauser’s life in the brief period during 
which she is allowed to monopolise the microphone. The 
very competent chorus not only sings the music allotted to the 
male chorus proper, but appears to provide from its ranks the 
necessary artists for the parts of Tannhauser, the Landgrave, 
Walter, Wolfram, and the other knights of the tournament. 

A good Wagner recording at a popular price. 


FRIEDRICH SCHORR (baritone), with the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under Leo Blech.—Die beiden Grenadiere 
(Schumann) ; and, with New Symphony Orchestra under 
Albert Coates, Ha! welch ein Augenblick (Pizarro’s air) 
from Fidelio (Beethoven); both in German. H.M.V. 
D2112, 12in., 6s.* 

It may be that very diverse opinions will be held regarding 
the merits of this recording of The Two Grenadiers. I shall 
side with those who hold it to be good. 

Schorr is in splendid voice. He makes no attempt to im- 
personate the two old soldiers whose story he is relating ; 
he has a sane regard for tempo and rhythm ; and his dramatic 
effects are adequate and free from exaggeration. Thus, to 
my way of thinking, with rigid economy of means he extracts 
the maximum from Schumann’s setting of Heine’s immortal 
lines, 

It seems an extraordinary idea to complete the record with 
Pizarro’s air from Fidelio, almost like carrying a good joke a 
bit too far. Judged as a literary effort, Don Pizarro’s outburst 
is balderdash, on a par with the villain’s ranting in an old 
Elephant and Castle melodrama. I like to think that Beethoven 
squirmed at the idea of setting it to music. 

Well, somebody evidently thought it was worth recording ; 
and I am bound to admit that all concerned in the production 
of the record have collaborated well and made a thundering 
fine job of it. 

AUGUST SEIDER (tenor), with members of Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under Leo Blech.—Lodernd zum Himmel from 
Il Trovatore (Verdi) and O wie so triigerisch from Rigoletto 
(Verdi); both in German. Decca-Polydor POQ5095, 10in., 
2s. 6d 
Let us try to make sure we know where we are. The 

Trovatore air is Di quella pira and the other is La donna é 

mobile. 

Here is a genuine robust tenor, and quite a good one, from the 
Berlin State Opera. What he gives us of Di quella pira—he 
sings it once only and there is no chorus—is well and truly 
banged out and should make many an Italian turn green with 
envy. 








He.is not quite so successful with the Rigoletto air, though 
he sings it well. ‘*‘ When in doubt, leave it out ’’ seems to 
be his motto with the cadenza ; and its omission is no real loss, 
so why worry? 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA (mezzo-soprano), with orchestra.— 
Se tu m’ami (Pergolesi) and Occhietti amati (Falconieri), 
in Italian. Parlophone RO20257, 10in., 4s. 

These two Italian songs with their charming old-world 
atmosphere call for singing of the highest order ; so it is a pity 
that on this occasion they should emphasize the defects of the 
singer’s art rather than its virtues. 

The most obvious fault is the tremolo. It is in evidence 
in other records by the same artist but this is the first I have 
heard in which it has a really destructive effect. The tonal 
quality is not always maintained in the lower register of the 
voice and the pitch in two places is not above suspicion. The 
persistent rolling of the r’s is irritating. 

In cold print this is likely to suggest that the record is 
thoroughly bad. Such, however, is by no means the case, 
though it is certainly a disappointment. I hate having to 
write in this strain of the Cinderella who delighted me not so 
very long ago. Truly, like the policeman’s, the reviewer’s lot is 
not a happy one. 


LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano) and RICHARD TAUBER (tenor), 
with orchestra.—Gltick, das mir verblieb from Die tote 
Stadt (Erich Korngold), in German. RICHARD TAUBER 
(tenor), with orchestra.—Ich werde sie nicht wiederseh’n 
from the same opera, in German. Parlophone R20258, 
12in., 6s. , 

Korngold’s opera The Dead City (which, by the way, is 
Bruges) calls to mind Mme. Jeritza, who sang the part of the 
dancer Marietta in Europe, chose it for her debut at the Metro- 
politan and recorded the song Gliick, das mir verblieb for 
H.M.V. in pre-electric days. 

This song has a simple melody of an old-fashioned type and 
is not without charm. Its melody is also used to conclude the 
excerpt Ich werde sie nicht wiederseh’n, which is the finale to the 
opera. 

With such a strong pair of artists this record looks an almost 
certain winner on paper. But whoever is rash enough to buy 
it first and hear it afterwards may find that he has backed a 
loser. 

This is no fault of the vocalists. Indeed, both of them sing 
splendidly. There is an intrusive bass, due to something amiss 
with the recording of the bass section of the orchestra. It 
may not be very noticeable on a machine with a clean tone 
and a trifle weak in the bass, but on one that does full justice 
to the lower register the reproduction in parts is painful. 

As bad luck would have it, the trouble is at its worst on the 
most attractive side, particularly when Lotte Lehmann is 
singing solo. 


JOSEPH SCHMIDT (tenor), with orchestra.—On with the 
Motley from Pagliacci (Leoncavallo), in German; and 
Goodbye (Tosti), in Italian. Parlophone R1872, 10in., 
2s. 6d. 

The air from Pagliacci, despite what is said on the label, is 
sung in German. It has no special merits and no particular 
vices ; in short, Schmidt makes a sound, straightforward job 
of it. The big voice is rather nasal, which seems rather strange 
to me, for I have never noticed this before and I have he ard 
and admired the artist a good many times “‘ over the ether:”’ 

Tosti’s ballad is a queer sort of companion for Canio’s aria. 
One verse is missing. The song is well sung until it is spoiled 
by a showman’s top-note ending. 


FAUSTO RICCI (baritone), with chorus and orchestra under 
Dr. Weissmann.—The Toreador Song from Carmen (Bizet), 
and Povero Rigoletto from Rigoletto (Verdi); both in 
Italian. Parlophone E11256, 12in., 4s. 

Rigoletto’s great scene with the courtiers culminates in the 
magnificent outburst Cortigiani, vil razza dannata, without 
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which it hardly seems worth while to record the scene at all. 
Yet this is precisely. what is done here. We listen to a com- 
petent but not very exciting rendering of the early part of the 
scene, turn over—and find the Toreador Song; which is 
absurd. 

For an Italian to turn the Toreador Song into a humdrum 
affair is certainly an achievement of a sort. This particular 
version of the song would indeed be dull but for the lively 
entrance of the chorus towards the end. 


ERNA BERGER (soprano), with the Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra under Walter Schiitze.—I’ll play the innocent 
country maid and My dear Marquis from The Bat (Johann 
Strauss),in German. Decca-Polydor PO5100, 10in., 2s. 6d. 

On most previous occasions this talented young soprano has 
been heard to advantage in grand opera ensembles ; in the 
recent Covent Garden revival of Fidelio she scored a distinct 
success. 

As the maid Adele in Strauss’s operetta Die Fledermaus she 
is at present decidedly out of her element. The songs are 
delightful, the voice is fresh and charming, but the style is 
amateurish and has little in common with that of the true 
Viennese soubrette. ee. es Vy Be 
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CHORAL 


The Choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, with organ, re- 
corded in the Chapel: For He shall give His angels, from 
Elijah (Mendelssohn), conducted by Sir Walford Davies, and 
The Lord is my Shepherd (S. S. Wesley), conducted by 
Dr. W. H. Harris. Columbia DX590 (12in., 4s.). 

This is one of the loveliest records, if not the loveliest record, 
of English church music yet made. The Mendelssohn is one 
of the best things he ever wrote. And it sounds truly wonderful 
here : with only a few voices to each of its large number of 
parts, so that there is no trace of thickness or heaviness, but 
instead, helped by the building, and lastly by splendid 
recording, a beautiful clarity. 

The Wesley (S. 8.) setting of the twenty-third Psalm is 
mostly music of quiet, satisfying beauty, true church music, 
apart from a few touches of chromatic sentimentality, especially 
in some of the bass solo, which is not quite up to the level of 
the exquisite singing of the choir as a whole. The recording 
is perfect. C. M. C., 
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SONGS 


August is hardly the month for ballad-singing. Everyone 
is thinking of holidays—either past, present, or to come—and 
very few are thinking of those long winter evenings when a 
ballad or a rousing chorus will fit so well into the domestic 
picture. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
only five records of ballads and two choral 
ones. But what there are are of good 
quality. 

It is a most pleasant experience to hear 
Peter Dawson singing quietly and with 
obvious sincerity that unusual and well- 
loved song The Devout Lover; even the 
backing, The Tramp’s Song, seems to have 
been affected by his new mood and is far 
more restrained than might reasonably 
have been expected. H.M.V. B8191 shows 
yet another side of this veteran’s art. 

Charles Kullman, tenor, sings Grieg’s 
Ich liebe dich, I love thee, in English with 
words by one called David. Kullman’s 
diction is not too clear, so that it is difficult 
to estimate whether the new version is an 
improvement or not. Personally, I was 
disappointed when the well-known words were not forthcoming 
and this new lyric sounded clumsy and poorly constructed to 
me. Kullman forces his emotion too much, both in this and 
in Bohm’s Still as the Night. It is a fine voice not as well 
treated as in the past (Columbia DB1400). 

Stuart Robertson, on the other hand, could hardly find 
two more suitable songs than Come to the Fair from Easthope 
Martin’s ‘‘ Songs of the Fair’? and The Fiddler. Both go 
with a real flourish and the diction here is above reproach 
(H.M.V. B8194). 

Walter Glynne, the tenor whose voice seems forever destined 
to sound like the voice of a very young man, sings two modern 
ballads whose musical quality can only be classed as second- 
rate; they are Moonlightand Roses and The World is waiting for 
the Sunrise, both of which have, I believe, been played as dance 
tunes in their heyday. A tenorof Mr. Glynne’s ability naturally 
makes them pleasing, but they are unworthy (H.M.V.B8195). 

Richard Crooks must forget that his voice is so powerful ; 
in A dream of Paradise and O Song Divine the most remarkable 
and outstanding factor is the enormous volume of sound that 
pours out from the gramophone ; the words don’t matter, the 
sentiments don’t matter, one almost feels that the microphone 
doesn’t matter—the singer is just glorying in the wonderful 
instrument with which he is blessed and nothing can soften 
his exultation. We must be thankful that such beautiful 
sounds can be recorded, but now that we know all about it, 
could we have a little more restraint, please? (H.M.V.DA1368). 


Jolly Choruses 

The two choral records are thoroughly jolly and wholesome 
affairs. On Columbia DB1402 Raymond Newell and the B.B.C. 
Male Chorus conducted by Leslie Woodgate sing Riding down 
from Bangor, Solomon Levi and Down in Demerara. All three 
are in the best tradition of chorus singing and finely rendered ; 
the diction is always clear, the voices perfectly balanced—as 








Richard Crooks 
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befits such an experienced Chorus—and Ernest Lush’s work at 
the piano is particularly commendable. 

On Regal-Zonophone MR1333 the Victorian Quartette, led, 
I imagine, by John Thorne, sing Teaching McFadden to Dance 
and Hot Codlings. The story of McFadden’s clumsiness is 
well knownand this is the sort of song that everyone will want 
out at Christmas time when conviviality is at its height. The 
Victorian Quartette has struck just the right note of light- 
hearted gaiety that was wanted. 

Hot Codlings is not so familiar to me, but it soon will be and 
is even more attractive than the McFadden episode. 

This Quartette is making a really worth-while addition to 
the gramophone catalogues. M. E. C. 


FIFTH VOLUME OF THE BEETHOVEN 


SOCIETY 


Artur Schnabel: Sonata in B flat major, Op. 22: Sonata in 
G major, Op. 49, No. 2: Sonata in 
F minor, Op. 57 (Beethoven). H.M.V. 
DB2211-2217. 

I played these three Sonatas in their 
chronological order, taking first, therefore, 
the little work in G major which, with its 
more attractive brother in G minor, was 
my pianistic introduction to Beethoven 
many years ago. 

How tedious it once seemed during those 
half-hours of compulsory practice! 
Schnabel’s playing of the little work goes 
once more to prove how difficult “* easy ”’ 
music is (is there any such thing ?) to bring 
off successfully. 

He gives it the point, the light and shade 
which our juvenile fingers could not 
achieve and without which this Sonata is 
of small account. 

The B flat Sonata (Op. 22) is rather 
hard-faced music and Schnabel plays it in a pugnacious way— 
there is not much tenderness in his interpretation of the Slow 
Movement—but I think the general character of the music 
justifies his treatment of it. Eric Blom’s notes draw attention 
to the number of interesting points in the music. 

But the great F minor Sonata is the real treasure of this 
album. 

It is played magnificently. Schnabel gives a most dramatic 
reading of the work, leaving us in no doubt as to its essential 
bigness. 

On one point only do I feel inclined to disagree with him, 
and that is over the accelerando he makes at each (immediate 
and higher) repetition of the second subject of the first move- 
ment. An increase in tone is certainly called for, but not, I 
feel, in speed. This, however, is merely a personal matter. 

Eric Blom does not mention an interesting point in the 
presto of the last movement. At the twenty-second bar, 
counting from the end, Beethoven surely alludes to the second 
subject of the first movement, and does so no less than four 
times. Moreover, this tune is implicit in the rapid first subject 
of the movement, showing itself as the germ idea of the whole 
Sonata. The recording stands up well to the dynamic 





character of much of the music and is not found wanting in 
is also excellent in 


quieter passages. It the other two 
Sonatas. 


A. R. 
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DEBROY SOMERS DOES THE “FIFTH” 








stoops—and conquers 


Masters, Henry Hall’s new 


Brunswick (2s. 6d.) 

The Boswell Sisters have fallen into my 
basket. this month. Edgar Jackson would 
have none of them, but I am not sure that 
they will not make many new friends by 
deserting their ultra-modern hot harmony 
for the quiet and restrained part-singing of 
Goin’ Home and The Lonesome Road on 
01791. ‘Goin’ Home is the famous melody 
from Dvorak’s “‘New World” Symphony 
and The Lonesome Road will be remembered 
by those who saw “‘ Show Boat.” 

The sisters show their musical ability to 
great advantage and produce a record that 
is soothing and can find a place in your 
library where it will never be obtrusive 
but completely appropriate for certain moods. 


Ruth Etting is without an equal as a singer 
of modern “ weepies ’’—except perhaps for 
Greta Keller, who runs her close this month 
in the same song—and her rendering of 
Easy come, easy go and Riptide is an artistic 
accomplishment. Hasy come, easy go will 
run through your head for days, belying its 
name. 


Monia Litter is the pianist who burst upon 
an unsuspecting world when Al Bowlly 
discovered him and persuaded Lew Stone 
to give him a job in his band. He had a short 
but startling career with Lew, whom he left 
about a month ago. His first record shows 
him to be a brilliant technician and I think 
he has done wisely in playing Alezander’s 
Ragtime Band and Dinah in such a way that 
while no one can accuse him of being “ hot,” 
yet he is modern enough to be enjoyed by 
people to whom he is already familiar on the 
air (01804). 


Columbia (10in., 2s. 6d.; 121n., 45.) 

An exceptionally interesting group is 
headed by Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
arranged by Debroy Somers and played with 
great nerve—is that the mot juste?—by the 
Debroy Somers Band (Augmented) on 
DX588. If this had fallen into the basket 
allotted to W. R. A. the implicit philistinism 
of the undertaking would no doubt have 
been denounced, and the inadequacy of the 
augmentation of the theatre-pit orchestra 
to produce the wood-wind passages or the 
galloping of the double-basses would have 
emphasized the inevitable verdict. 

But since the Fifth has been drawn into 
Mr. Somers’ “ Classics in Cameo”’ series, 
succeeding Tchaikovsky's Piano Concerto 
No. land Fifth Symphony (W. R. A. might 
have let these pass with a_reprimand) and 
has been far worse than quartered in the 
process, can we not look upon the corpse 
from another angle, and assert that this 
single disc might well be chosen by that 
hypothetical castaway who was to have 
only one record on his desert island? Still 
more plausibly, would not this cameo strike 


—With (we hope) apologies to Beethoven 








Decca anticipate Greta Keller’s return 


Paul Robeson 


Ronald Frankau tells what every girl ought to know :: Kitty 


singer, on Sterno 


an utter novice, who had never heard the 
Fifth Symphony, nor of it, as one of the 
grandest and most inspiring finds of his life? 


The other 12-inch record is a most palat- 
able selection of celebrated love songs 
cooked by Henry Hall, labelled Love Tales 
and served up by his B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
with Olive Groves and Thorpe Bates as 
soloists (DX591). How well Columbia and 
Henry Hall know the way to set about a 
dish of this kind ! 


Jessie Matthews is the star of the film 
version of “ Evergreen,” and it is fitting 
that she should have recorded the songs, 
new and old, that filmgoers all over the world 
will like to keep as souvenirs of her per- 
formance. Dancing on the ceiling and 
Just by your example are on DB1403, When 
you've got a little springtime in your heart, 
Tinkle, Tinkle, Tinkle, and Over my 
shoulder, on DB1404. <A Selection of the 
same tunes and Dear, Dear is played with 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Reviewed by 
Peppering 


vigorous charm by Geraldo and his Sweet 
Music on DB1408. 

Next come the perennials. Layton and 
Johnstone add some good titles with their 
usual suavity: Madame, will you walk? and 
Butterfingers on DB1399, The house is 
haunted and The beat o’ my heart on DB1411, 
Waitin’ at the gate and Arlene on DB1405. 
The first title is the English version of that 
dainty song Ce petit chemin, and is sung 
both in French and English, which makes 
the record distinctively desirable. Albert 
Sandler, no less adroit and mellifluous, plays 
two Continental tunes, Maruschka and 
Cuban Serenade, with his orchestra on 
DB1406, and has been lured into a repetition 
of his success with Sydney Torch’s cinema 
organ accompaniment on DBI1411. This 
time he plays Always and Reginald King’s 
Song of Paradise with the support of 
J. Byfield (piano) and, in the former, 
J. Samehtini (’cello). On the whole, in this 
combination of undeniable forces, I find 
Sydney rather a Torcher. 


The sure touch of Carroll Gibbons and his 
Boy Friends in dressing up a Selection from the 
film *‘ We’re Not Dressing ’’ (DB1398) is cool 
and comforting after the mush of the cinema 
organ. This is a little gem to be remembered 
when the film is generally released. 


On Pat Hanna’s humorous monologues 
The Gospel according to Cricket and The 
Gospel according to Horse Racing (DB1409), 
the hearer must pass a personal judgment, 
There are some happy quips on both sides, 


Leslie Sarony revives old favourites 


but is the guying of biblical narrative, 
however easy to do, really worth doing? 
And has the Orchestre Raymonde really 
“got right away from ordinary stilted 
performances *’ of Weber’s Invitation to the 
Waltz and Chopin’s Polonaise Militaire on 
DB1401. Perhaps it has: anyhow, the 
recording is not up to standard. 


Decca (1s. 6d.; 121n., 2s. 6d.) 


It is a pleasure to see Greta Keller’s name 
in the Decca list again after such a long 
absence from the gramophone world. She 
has been, and still is, in America, and to 
judge by F5078 she is attaining heights of 
skill at her job that she has never before 
reached. She sings Hasy come, easy go and 
a song that I have not heard before called 
Don’t let it happen again, and for once I agree 
entirely with the Decca “ blurb” that this 
is the finest record she has ever made. It 
makes her rumoured return in the autumn 
even more exciting. 


Elsie Carlisle and Sam Browne do good 
work in My dog loves your dog from ‘‘ George 
White’s Scandals’ and Mr. Magician, in 
which Elsie’s plaintive little “‘ Won’t you 
bring my sweetie back to me” is most 
effective in contrast to Sam’s bombastic 
declarations as the magician (F5079). Elsie 
sings A place in your heart and When a 
Woman loves a Man on F5071, and makes 
the most of them. 


Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra 
have been working overtime during this 
slack season. On F5074 they play a 
Selection from the film version of ‘‘ Princess 
Charming ”’ which has all new music specially 
written for Evelyn Laye by Ray Noble and 
Max Kester. On F5075 and K734 (12in.) 
the orchestra is augmented with brass and 
wood-wind and becomes Campoli’s Grand 
Orchestra; with this additional strength 
they tackle a Selection from the film of 
another stage success, ‘‘ Evergreen,” and a 
switch called Operantics. Campoli’s playing 
is beyond reproach and his choice of material 
is eminently suitable. 


Billy Reid and his London Piano-Accordion 
Band make their Decca debut with Love 
thy Neighbour and Lazin’ on F5094 and 
I like to jump upon a bike and Remember 
me on F5093. The bicycling song should be 
adopted by some association as their theme 
song. 


Tommy Handley is energetic in Let’s have 
a basinful of the Briny and that most trying 
song T'he General and the Private—trying 
to the singer as well as to the mentality 
of the listener (5092). 


The Street Singer turns up again—a bit 
late—with May I? and Goodnight, lovely 
little lady, both so much better sung by 
Bing Crosby in his film ‘‘ We’re Not Dressing” 
(5072), but the oddity of the month is an 
outfit called the Chapel Bells Trio playing 
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Quirk says this is 
Raie da Costa 


What Raie may say we dare not think 


Abide with me and Beautiful Isle of Some- 
where on F5069. The trio is made up of a 
‘* piano-vibraphone, ‘cello and chimes ”’ and 
the sounds emitted are as sentimental as 
the most amorous crooner. 


His Master’s Voice (2s. 6d.; 121n., 4s.) 


Paul Robeson stoops to conquer with 
little Man, you've had a Busy Day, and 
of course achieves his object with perfect 
ease; he couples this enfant terrible with 
I ain't Lazy, I’m just Dreamin’, which must 
not be confused with Lazin’, which is sung 
by Derickson and Brown on B8204, coupled 
with All I do is dream of you from the film 
‘*Sadie McKee.”’ The Robeson number is 
B8202. 


Raie da Costa plays two of her own com- 
positions on B8125 called Jazz Goblins and 
Waltz Romantique; the waltz is pretty but 
the goblins sound rather inebriated to me. 
On B8206 she plays Just by your example 
and Ridin’ around in the rain. There is no 
singing this month. 


Gracie Fields is disappointing in Raie Da 
Costa’s At the Court of Old King Cole and 
Will you love me when I'm mutton ? is quite 
futile and even her genius cannot put life 
into anything so dead (B8192). 


Marek Weber and his Orchestra supply the 
demand for light orchestral music with 
My Treasure and Lincke’s Beautiful Spring, 
two waltzes that go with a swing. This is 
B8193 ; on C2673 they plan an appropriate 
‘‘ Lilac Time” Selection, appropriate since 
the Tauber film ** Blossom Time”’ creates 
new interest in Schubert’s most popular airs. 


Love Tales is also recorded by the New 
Mayfair Orchestra in a slightly different 
arrangement from the Columbia disc and 
with different vocalists. There is a baritone 
for A Bachelor Gay, a contralto for God send 
you back to me, a soprano for Love will find 
a way,and harmony for Drink to me only and 
If Winter comes, An interesting selection. 


The London Palladium Orchestra play 
Kiss me again and Echoes from the Puszta 
(B8189) and that able harpist Mario Lorenzi 
makes his bow with Lincke’s Glow-worm 
Idyll and a Medley of National Airs (B8203). 
He is without an equal at his own particular 
game. 


Panachord (1s. 6d.) 


As usual the Panachord list consists of 
just a few quaint records from the United 
States. On 25633 Bradley Kincaid sings a 
delightful little song called Barbara Allen 
which tells how the briar rose came into 
being. The backing is that amazingly 
pathetic ditty The Blind Girl, sung with 
complete sincerity. 


W. Lee O’Daniel and his Light Crust 
Doughboys—what a superb name—think it is 
about time that the praises of the faithful 
wife were sung, so they set about this con- 
genial task in Your own sweet darling Wife ; 
this is composed by Mr. O’Daniel himself. 
On the other side of 25634 they plead with 
their communal mother-in-law to allow this 
wife to return to them. Please come back to 
me is the title. 


The Buddy Spencer Trio on 25632 sing 
about the Shepherds of the Air, who are 
apparently people who broadcast, and tell 
of the fun that goes on Every Sunday night 
back Home. 


All very interesting curiosities. 


Parlophone (2s. 6d.) 

A newcomer to the gramophone world 
who has already had so much publicity 
that you probably know her complete family 
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history is Pat Hyde. She is a young crooner 
with a style that is a cross between Ruth 
Etting and Connie Boswell with her own 
individuality thrown in. On R1870 and 1871 
she sings Hasy come, easy go, Live and love 
to-night, When a Woman loves a Man and 
Some of these days, and is accompanied by 
our Edgar Jackson and his Orchestra. 


She has only one fault, and that is in trying 
to copy her American prototypes she is apt 
to sound just Cockney; but this will soon 
right itself and her career should be a long 
and distinguished one. 


Leslie Hutchinson, who is still having a 
long and distinguished career, sings for your 
pleasure this month Ray Noble’s The Very 
Thought of You and Over my Shoulder and 
When you've got a little Springtime in your 
Heart from “‘ Evergreen ”’ (R1867), and that 
other stalwart of this list, Ronald Frankau, 
discourses with his customary lucidity 
What every Girl ought to know, and in Chin 
Chin Cheerio he gets more and more bibulous 
with each new toast—and there are some 
pungent ones (R1878). IL thought Mr. 
Frankau was too clever to allow himself 
to get to the hiccupping stage. 


John Hendrik’s English improves with 
every record and his accent is now only an 
attraction, not a detraction. On R1879 he 
sings A Voice in my Heart and Beloved with 
perfect ease save for one final note, which 
is not quite true; but this may easily be a 
recording blemish. 


On R1876 and 1877 a Grand Symphony 
Orchestra pay tribute to Ketelbey by 
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EDGAR JACKSON’S “BEST 


HOT DANCE BANDS. 


Bless you, sister by Frank Trumbauer and 
His Orchestra (Parlo. R1882). 

Break it down by Frank Trumbauer and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01812). 

Feeling the spirit by Luis Russell and His 
Orchestra (Parlo. R1882). 

Swing Out by Henry Allen Jnr. and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6500). 





INSTRUMENTAL. 

Because it’s love and St. Louis Blues (piano 
solos) by Reginald Foresythe (Col. 
DB1407). 

Danzon and Stage Fright (guitar duets) by 
Carl Kress and Dick Mc Donough (Bruns. 


01808). 
Nasty Man by The Four Bright Sparks (Col. 
('B757). 
VOCAL. 
Some of these days by Pat Hyde (Parlo. 
R1871) 





DANCE BANDS. 

+As long as I live by Hddie Duchin and His 
Orcaestra (H.M.V. B6.01) and 
Harry Roy and His Orchestra (Parlo. 
R1873). 

+Beat o’ my heart (The) and When you climb 
those golden stairs by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01788). 


OF THE MONTH” LIST 


I wish I were twins and Why don’t you 
practise what you preach? by Adrian’s 
Ramblers (Bruns. 01775). 

tEasy come, easy go by Lew Stone and His 
Band (Decca F5018). 


Hold my hand and Nasty Man by Ray Noble 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6499). 


+I] Wind by Leo Reisman and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01815) and 
Gibbons’ Savoy Orpheans (Col. CB764). 
Lady of Madrid by Geraldo and His Gaucho 
Tango Orchestra (Col. CB769). 


Lazy River by Hoagy Carmichael and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6500). 


Love Me and Spellbound by The Casa Loma 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01793). 


Love thy Neighbour by The B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra (Col. CB767). 
Over my shoulder and When you’ve got a 


little springtime by Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6504). 


Riptide by Lew Stone and His Band (Decca 
F5017). 

*Sleepy Head by Rudy Vallee and His 
Connecticut Yankees (H.M.V. B6506). 

Waitin’ at the gate for Katie by The B. B.C. 
Dance Orchestra (Col. CB765). 


When a woman loves a man by Eddie Duchin 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6498). 





* Received too late for review. 


t Title duplicated on one of the other discs, one side of which only is recommended in this list. 
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playing The Vision of Fuji-San, which 
occupies both sides of 1876, and In a Chinese 


Temple Garden and By the Blue Hawaiian. 


Waters complete with gong, choir and 
organ. Plenty of colour and noise and 
“‘ eastern atmosphere.”’ 


The Orchestre Mascotte contribute Moon- 
light on the Alster and The Wedding of the 
Winds (R1880) and the Dajos Bela Dance 
Orchestra play two tuneful tangos, Forgive 
and One Thousand Words of Love (R1881). 


Regal-Zonophone (1s. 6d.) 

The second record by George Barclay 
appears this month and I could never have 
believed that an artist could improve so 
rapidly as he has done. When I heard his 
first record I realised that he had a good 
voice but obviously had no idea of the 
requirements of the microphone. He must 
have worked hard to have achieved so much 
in such a short space of time, for MR1338, 
on which he sings a new “hit ’”’ Madonna 
Mine and Easy come, easy go, is as good a 
record of its type as you are likely to find. 


If you can forget Jimmie Rodgers’ tragic 
story you will enjoy Peach Pickin’ time in 
Georgia; it goes with a swing and is this 
clever artist at his best. The backing is 
another of those dismal ditties that these 
hill-billy singers are so fond of called She 
was happy till she met you (MR1335). 


There are various records of bunches of 
tunes, all of which have the advantage of 
being plenty for your money with little real 
lasting value. There are the Pavement 
Artists again in Happy Memories—Abe my 
Boy, There you are then, I want some money, 
and so on (MR1334)—Billy Reid in a Popular 
Accordeon M edley (MR.1337), Reginald Dixon’s 
third Blackpool Switch (MR1336), Larry 
Brennan and the Winter Gardens Dance 
Band at Blackpool in Comedyland (MR1341), 
and two records of the high lights from the 
Blackpool revue “‘ Blaze Away” with the 
original artists (MR1358-9). These pre- 
sumably will have a limited appeal—limited 
to those who have seen the show or the 
players. 


The International Novelty Orchestra play 
that little character piece On a local Train 
Journey on MR1332, but do not make as 
much of its obvious opportunities as they 
might do. The backing is called A Sailor's 
Adventures. 


Fred Douglas devotes both sides of 
MR1339 to The Man on the Flying Trapeze 
and only succeeds in being tedious. The 
revived interest in this oddity is explained 
by the fact that it has been featured in 
several films which are now generally released. 


Rex (1s.) 

There are no less than seven records in this 
batch of songs and tunes that we all know 
and two re-recordings of records that were 


immense successes under the old Broadcast 
or Imperial label. 


Jack Payne starts the ball rolling with a 
selection called Sweethearts of Yesterday, 
which is the same sort of thing as Love Tales 
except that each song is about some particu- 
lar sweetheart such as My Pretty Jane or 
Sally in our Alley. The vocalist is Billy Seott- 
Coomber and the number 8218. 


Then Primo Scala’s Novelty Accordeon 
Band play the old plantation songs and call 
them Songs from the Cotton Fields—Poor old 
Joe, Swing low, sweet chariot, De Old Folks 
at Home, and so cn. Number 8230. 


Leslie Sarony has composed and recorded 
for so long that he is perfectly justified in 
recalling some of his most successful numbers. 
This he does in Leslie Sarony Memories, and 
for one shilling on 8236 you can hear him sing 
Wheezy Anna, I lift up my finger, Ain’t it 
grand to be bloomin’ well dead, Rhymes, Jollity 
Farm and Forty-seven ginger-headed sailors. 
A good one-man show. 


Dear old Florrie Forde has an inexhaust- 
ible supply of good old songs that everyone 
remembers. This month she sings (Good- 














Sandy Powell 


Quirk says it all right; Sandy is big enough 
to hit back 


bye-ee, Priceless Percy, I wa t to see the old 
Home again and Till we meet again (8222). 
What a collection ! 


Tarrant Bailey Jnr. rattles his banjo with a 
Selection from “‘ Bing Boys on Broadway ”’ 
and a Selection oddly titled Gaits and Styles, 
a clumsy title for a neat packet (8226). 


Troise and his Mandoliers couple two of the 
most popular waltzes of the last twenty 
years on 8237, Destiny and Nights of Glad- 
ness, and make them go with a real swing, 
and Master Joe Petersen rounds off this 
reactionary movement with Jn the Gloaming 
and Sweetheart May (8223). Master Petersen 
should be careful of that hard ring that is 
spoiling the delicate quality of his voice ; he 





“LAZYARM ” 


tells you all the month’s gossip— 
page 107 





is straining, and should remember that the 
microphone does not like being shouted at. 


The two re-recordings are of Red Pepper 
Sam in I’m Nobody's Sweetheart now and 
Dinah, and the Western Brothers in Jt was 
bound to happen in the end and Old ‘King Cole 
(8233 and 8235). 

Red Pepper Sam you will remember as 
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a@ gentleman with a wonderful variety of 
noises at his command, and as the Western 
Brothers are still including both the above- 
mentioned songs in their cabaret and music- 
hall performances, they are not in the least 
out of date. 

The rest of the list is made up of songs of 
the moment sung by familiar and unfamiliar 
voices. 


Maurice Elwin sings the two numbers from 
“* Pr:ncess Charming ” that seem to be fated 
to become popular, Love is a Song and Near 
and yet so far (8232); Val Rosing is naturally 
assigned to Little Man, you've had a Busy 
Day and The House is Haunted (8220) ; 
Nick Lucas gives Love thy Neighbour and 
A thousand Good-nights (8218); a tenor with 
a fine voice, one Michael Regan, sings 
Beloved and Remember me (8234), and a lady 
named Frances Langford sings Nasty Man 
and Hold my Hand—this is not an invitation 
to the nasty man (8231). 

Elwin is by this time beyond criticism, 
Val Rosing gets more and more depressing, 
Nick Lucas is the finished American com- 
mercial product, Michael Regan is so good 
that I think he must have another better- 
known name, and Frances Langford shows 
intelligence in her treatment of two entirely 
different songs. 


Sandy Powell this month makes a complete 
fool of himself as a cricketer in Sandy plays 
in the Test Match, but as he is rudely awak- 
ened from his dream of such fame he can be 
forgiven (8224). 


Sterno (1s. 6d.) 3 


The Seven Singing Sisters have forsaken 
the Regal lists for Sterno and make their 
debut with the Blue Danube and a fragment 
called Sunshine, both sung in German. 
1447 is yet another arrangement of the 
Blue Danube, but it is also one of the most 
charming. 


Walford Hyden and his Dance Orchestra 
on 1449 play the waltz Love’s last word is 
Spoken and what is described as a ** Cuban ”’ 
called Speak Easy extremely well, and with 
his Melodians this rather romantic figure 
gives us Café Collette and You're Mine 
on 1460. A notable addition to this list. 


Kitty Masters, the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra’s 
new lady crooner, sings I just couldn’t take 
it, Baby and It’s funny to everyone but Me 
on 1462, and Charlie Kunz obliges with his 
seventh Medley on 1453. 


Billy Seymour and the Boys devote only 
one side to T'he Man on the Flying Trapeze— 
quite enough too—and back it with The 
General and the Private (1450). <A record 
obviously made for a certain public. 


Reginald King, Joseph Lewis and Mantovani 
all lead their orchestras along the well- 
worn paths of restaurant music, but, of 
course, lead them with unfaltering steps and 
perfect precision. They play One life, One 
love and The frolicsome Hare on 1461, 
Poem d'amour and the Caliph of Bagdad 
Overture on a long-playing disc, 5019, and 
two tangos, TJangolita and Amargura, on 
1459. 


The list is rounded off with an accordeon 
band called The Ten Apaches playing two 
rousing pieces, Lady of Madrid and Sidonie, 
1452. 
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Hot Dance Bands 


Brunswick reissue original ‘‘Five Pennies” 


Delightful Hoagy Carmichael recording on H.M.V. Me 
Wasting Earl Hines 


Trumbauers 


HIS is not likely to prove a very 

expensive month for hot music 

enthusiasts—excepting perhaps those 

who started in after that grand 

original Brunswick series by Red 
Nichols and His Five Pennies. 

These Five Pennies recordings—the first 
of which, Washboard Blues and That's no 
bargain, may be said to have been one of the 
most notable mile-posts in the evolution of 
hot music—have all been out of print for 
some time and among the enthusiasts copies 
have been changing hands at anything up 
to twenty shillings a time. 

Now, to the joy of all younger collectors 
and the disgust of the older ones, who see 
treasures which had become of almost 
historical interest (not to mention their 
intrinsic worth) evaporating into nothing 
more valuable than something anyone can 
acquire for a mere half-crown, Brunswick 
have reissued the whole lot. 

Here is the complete list : 


Red Nichols and His Five Pennies (Am.) 


Washboard Blues Alabama Stomp 
That's no bargain Hurricane 
(01801). (01804). 


Buddy’s Habits Mean dog blues 


Boneyard Shuffle Cornfed 
(01802). (01805). 
Bugle Call Rag Riverboat Shuffle 
Back Beats Eccentric 
(01803) (01806). 


With Ida and Feelin’ no pain, which were 
reissued on 01536 last July, these complete 
the whole series of the original Five Pennies 
era which commenced in 1927. 

These reissues are one up on the originals 
to the extent that on the labels are given 
(in most cases correctly) the personnels. 


* % * 


Among the new releases, I liked best : 


Hoagy Carmichael and His Orchestra ( Am.) 
Lazy River (v by Hoagy Carmichael) 
Henry Allen Jnr. and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Swing Out 
(H.M.V. B6500). 
Many will wonder how a record so sweetly 


melodious as Lazy River comes to be under 
the heading ‘‘ hot.”’ 


DAN <E 
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Series 


Old ana new 


The answer is that the commercial dance 
record allotments of H.M.V.’s supplements 
being for trade reasons too limited to enable 
them to include even all the current hits, 
there is no room for back numbers that 
missed the boat in the first place, and the 
only means of giving these to you is to 
commandeer a place in some other portion 
of the list. 

La:y River, you may remember, is the 
work of Hoagy Carmichael, and possibly 
one of the most delightful “* popular ” songs 
ever written. 

Nothing could show its simple charm more 
obviously than this record. In the first 
chorus I seem to recognise the warblings of 
a certain Mr. Dorsey taking the melody on 
his clarinet. Another Dorsey—Tom to wit— 
plays the verse exquisitely on his trombone 
and is heard again in the last chorus between 
moments of rhapsodising which must surely 
be by the immaculate Venuti. If you like 
things that are simple but sweet, don’t miss 
this. 

The other side takes us back to real swing 
music—mostly gut -bucketing at a lively 
dance tempo. There is lots of Henry Allen, 
who is always more than worth hearing, 
some good stuff by tenor and alto saxes, and 
some of the best trombone playing Higgin- 
botham has ever put in the wax. 

* * * 


Frankie Trumbauer and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Bless you, Sister! (v by Trumbauer and 
Chorus) 

(Parlophone R1882). 

Luis Russell and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Feeling the spirit (Scat v by Henry Allen). 


Bless you, Sister! is one of the earlier 
Trumbauer recordings of the pre-Rhythm- 
Style period, made about 1928 or 1929. 

The vocal parts—Trumbauer with choral 
support accompanied by guitar—give a mild 
suggestion of the Revivalist meeting to the 
record, but it is conspicuous mainly for the 
glorious trumpet-playing of Bix, for which 
alone it goes into my store of treasures. 

The Luis Russell side was made at the same 
session as the band’s Jersey Lightning 
(Parlo. R740, issued Oct. 1930) and is the 
same sort of thing. Noteworthy points are 
the saxophone section's unaccompanied lead- 
in to its chorus preceding the vocal, the solo 
playing of Henry Allen and Higginbotham, 
and “ Pop’”’ Foster’s bass. Ole’ Man Pop 
sure does give some swing to dat ban’, 
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Frank Trumbauer and His Orchestra (Am.) 
China Boy 
Break it down 
(Brunswick 01812). 


These bring us from the Trumbauer of 
yesterday to the Trumbauer of to-day and 
at their label value the records look as 
though they ought to be among the best 
of the month. 

They can hardly be said to be that. 

Apart from a poor last chorus and some 
pretty weak stuff at the opening of the brass 
chorus, the arrangement of China Boy 
is good as far as it goes, but it goes only 
as far as being rather ordinary. Frankie 
Trumbauer can hardly be said to be inspired 
in his solo (second chorus). He plays with 
all his usual technique, but it is effort wasted 
on a passage that means little melodically, 
and the best solos are those by trumpet 
(Charlie Teagarden) and trombone (Jack 
Teagarden). 

The ensemble is very polished, refined 
and all that, the balance (the importance 
of which is all too often insufficiently re- 
cognised) being notably good ; but in spite 
of these commendable qualities the record 
seems to lack the true spirit of swing music. 

Trumbauer and one Rose are stated on the 
label to have been responsible for Break 
it down, but it might equally well have been 
by that master of pseudo-hot cliches, Archie 
Bleyer. The best thing about this side is 
the eighteen odd bars of guitar solo by 
Carl Kress. He really gets going. It is 
wonderful how one man can wake things up. 
The whole band seems to come to life again 
after Mr. Kress’ tonic. 

The complete personnel is, I believe, 
Trumbauer, Bennie Benachio, Charlie 
Strickfadden and Jack Cadaro (saxophones) ; 
Nat Natoli and Charlie Teagarden (trumpets) ; 
Jack Teagarden (trombone), M. Russell 
(violin); Roy Bargy (piano); Herb Quigley 
(drums) ; Carl Kress (guitar), and a bass. 


* * * 


Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Julia (v by Walter Fuller) 
Blue (v by Herbie Jeffrey) 
(Brunswick 01796). 


More or less recently we have been hearing 
quite a lot from certain quarters about the 
decline of Earl Hines. It is not unexpected. 
As soon as an artist becomes really famous 
there are always those who, for the sake of 
appearing clever or to justify their existence, 
have to find something different to say. 
Probably it doesn’t matter very much. 
Perhaps in a way it is even a good thing. 
_—am denotes interest, and the more 


por ition entiate snteated in Aiton. 
N.—Negro artists. V.—Vocal refrain. 
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heated the controversy becomes the more 
interest it shows there to be. 

As far as I am concerned I will give you 
the rest (with the possible exception of 
Theodore Wilson) provided that you leave 
me Earl Hines. I still enjoy his playing 
more than that of any other rhythmic 
pianist, and if he is better on some occasions 
than others, I think he is more captivating 
even on his off days than the others at the 
top of their form. 

But on records at any rate Earl Hines and 
His Orchestra are a rather different pro- 
position from Earl Hines by himself. As a 
typical Negro dance performance of an 
everyday sort of commercial melody, Julia 
is acceptable to the extent that, while it is 
nothing sensational, it contains little that 
one can pick on for adverse criticism. But 
Blue, when all is said and done, is little more 
than a waste of time. Another everyday 
type of number, a whole chunk of the record 
is taken up by a vocal refrain that means 
nothing much one way or the other, and, 
apart from Earl Hines and his piano, there 
is nothing that is outstanding in any other 
part of the disc. 

The trouble seems to be less the ability 
of the combination and more its material. 
The arrangements are an attempt to present 
an essentially hot negro ensemble which, if 


it is not the most polished, at least has the 
right spirit, in a quasi-commercial setting, 
and the result is negative. It is also a waste 
of Hines. What this band wants is an 
arranger who can build the right stuff 
round Hines in the right way. The present 
orchestrations seem to be scored with little 
regard to his existence, and he just has to 
chisel in when and where he can. 


* *x * 


Cab Calloway and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Hot Water 

Sweet Georgia Brown (v by Calloway) 

(01792). 

I think you all know what to expect from 
Cab Calloway, so there isn’t much I need 
say about these. 

Sweet Georgia Brown is, 1 believe, an old 
recording, but that hasn’t prevented it from 
being the more entertaining side. In addition 
to the usual Cab vocal refrain there is some 
good solo work by the alto sax and trumpet. 
Trombone and tenor are not so successful. 
The former finishes badly and the latter is 
a lot of notes to not much purpose, and 
pretty rooty-tooty at that. 

Hot Water is practically all ensemble. 
Some may find it exciting. To me it is 
merely the usua! hot arranger’s old cliches all 
over again. 





Instrumental 





Dick McDonough and Carl Kress in guitar duets 


More by the Four Bright Sparks 


Reggie Foresythe’s first Piano 


Solos Ps Sol Hoopi’s and Brian Lawrence’s Quartets again 


HAT a fascinating noise two guitars 

make. I remember being thrilled by the 
tone colour when I heard those delightful 
Brunswick duets by Eddie Lang and Carl 
Kress, and [ enjoyed the same sensation again 
this month from Danzon and Stage Fright by 
Dick McDonough and Carl Kress (Am.) on 
Brunswic': 01803. 

For those who may not know, the Danzon 
is a Cuban dance of the rumba family. Its 
rhythmic idiom is slightly different from 
that of the rumba, but the general character 
of the music is much the same. This 
particular Danzon is written by Carl Kress 
and you will find it most delightful music. 

I am sure Eddie Lang would be happy 
to know that the vogue he originated for the 
guitar in “‘dance’”’ music is being carried 
on by two such grand players as McDonough 
and Kress. During his lifetime they were 
his nearest rivals and now that he is gone 
they have become the supreme exponents. 

For Stage Fright McDonough is respon- 
sible. I am not certain it is not my bad 
taste, but I liked this side even better. 
There is a superb spot of swing rhythm with 
glissando effects about ~ of an inch after the 
start, and the slow movements in the middle 
have some really lovely little bits of melody. 

Another point that intrigued me—and 
this applies to both sides—was the harmony. 
There are any amount of beautiful chords and 
progressions and they sound all the more 
attractive because all the intervals are so 
perfectly spaced. There is never even a 
suggestion of a gap between, or overlapping 
by, the two instruments, which are so well 


together, both harmonically and as regards 
tempo, that they might be one. 


If variety is really the spice of life the 
Four Bright Sparks should have renewed 
success this month with their The Grass- 
hopper and the Ants, a nonsense number from 
the Walt Disney Silly Symphony of the same 


BEST of the MONTH 
See page 99 


name, and Nasty Man, both with vocal 
refrains by Helen Howard (Columbia B757). 
Even Venuti’s famous Blue Four never 
managed to get a greater range of effects than 
Arthur Young, Rudy Starita, Harry Kerr 
and Harry Sharman get here. 

One of the first things that strikes me 
about Nasty Man is that that master 
technician of the saxophone, Harry Kerr, is 
becoming more rhythmical. If he goes on 
like this, he will soon be making a name for 
himself as a hot player. But the part I like 
best of this side is the piano solo by Arthur 
Young about ? of an inch from the end. 
It is superbly played. 

The weird noise at the end is Harry Kerr 
getting hot on a mouth-organ. 


Playing his own composition Because it’s 
love and a transcription of his own of Handy’s 
St. Louis Blues, Reggie Foresythe (N.) 


The GRAMOPHONE 


makes his recording debut as a solo pianist on 
Col. DB140. 

Foresythe is a fine instrumentalist, but to 
me the most interesting thing about the 
records is the “writing.”” This Negro 
musician has made a deep study of composi- 
tion and orchestration, and has a wealth of 
knowledge and experience in these directions 
to aid him in the matter of transcription. It 
is therefore not to be wondered at that he has 
given us piano music that is quite a few 
classes above the usual run of solo instru- 
mental recordings, and, if it is also more 
interesting because it has an original flavour, 
that only proves that, in addition to being a 
good musical scholar, Foresythe is also an 
artist who has been gifted with the ability 
to create for himself. I was particularly 
intrigued with the St. Louis Blues side. 


Another one I am recommending is Bruns. 
01807—Sol Hoopii and His Novelty Quartet 
(Am.) playing Hula Blues (v) and My 
Hawaiian queen (Vv). 

As some of the phrases are so old-fashioned 
that one no longer hears them, even in those 
amusing little musical caricatures which 
dance musicians delight in perpetrating at 
the expense of their “straight” brothers, 
some of my hot fan friends will raise their 
august eyebrows at this recommendation. 
But the point is that Mr. Hoopii makes even 
these 1914 phrases sound rhythmical. In 
fact there is a healthy sort of swing all 
through his records that even corny phrases 
cannot obliterate, and this together with fine 
instrumental technique, a bright way of 
doing the job, and excellent recording is sure 
to make his offerings a hit—at any rate with 
the public at large. 


For those who like the small combination 
there is also Brian Lawrence and His Quag- 
lino’s Quartet in I’m gonna take my mother 
out to-night (v) and the waltz If (v) on Decca 
F5087. 

To the regular combination of violin 
(Brian Lawrence), accordeon, bass and 
guitar, a saxophone has been added. The 
performer may not be the world’s greatest, 
but he is a suitable acquisition to the outfit. 
Brian Lawrence continues to prove himself 
a bright and attractive vocalist. It is a pity 
they will over-record his violin. It makes it 
sound harsh and strident. 


————-———<>—__‘_—_——- 


Pat Hyde 


makes her recording debut 


Vocal 





ITH the Boswell Sisters (Am.) going in 

for such things as bits of Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony (under the name of Goin’ 
Home—Bruns. 01791) and consequently 
being reviewed elsewhere, the only vocal 
record for this section this month is Pat 
Hyde’s Some of these days on Parlophone 
R1871. 

Pat, about whom you will find some chat 
by our new contributor ‘“‘ Lazyarm” on 
page 110, is the latest discovery in girl 
crooners, and I have little doubt that she 
will be a gramophone hit. 

She has been given a year’s contract by 
Parlophone and Some of these days is one of 
her first four titles (the other three are 
current song hits and dealt with by 
‘** Peppering”’ on page 99) which Parlo- 
phone issued the middle of last month. 

Although Pat Hyde will have to stand 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


or fall by her ‘“ commercial” singing you 
have to hear her sing hot to realise how good 
she is. In addition to a low voice of alluring 
quality, the young lady has ideas and a 
sense of rhythm which place her beyond 
doubt as the best hot vocalist of her sex 
we have in this country. 

If you refer to the labels you will see that 
she is accompanied by Edgar Jackson and 
His Orchestra, but don’t let that put you off. 
All I did was to get the lads together and 
make myself a nuisance at the rehearsal and 
the session, in spite of which the boys played 
like little angels and gave Pat such magnifi- 


cent support that their work is as much a 
feature of records as hers. 
The brilliant clarinet solo is by Billy 
Amstell, who shares honours in the orchestral 
e with “Frenchie’’ Sartell, the 
Canadian trumpet from Howard Jacobs’ 
Orchestra. The remainder of the personnel 
consisted of Clifford Timms of my band at 
the Gargoyle Club (violin), Arthur Young 
(piano), and Bert Thomas (guitar) and 
Don Stuteley (bass) from Howard Jacobs’ 
Orchestra. I can only thank them all for 
the reflected glory that will accrue to me 
from their efforts. 





Dance Bands. 


The Conga—a new chance for the dance teacher 


Ambrose and Rollini prominent in first-rate Brunswick batch 


singing well with The Orpheans 
Harry Roy vocalisms on Parlophone 
Regal-Zonophone 


BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 


It seems we have put up the new heading 
too soon. Ambrose and His Orchestra’s 
When you climb those golden stairs (*****) 
(v by Sam Browne) ought definitely to have 
been among the hot records. 

And what an exhilarating record it is! A 
wonderful arrangement by Bert Barnes, 
played with an exuberance and attack that 
are seldom heard. If ever a band could 
boast of a well drilled and disciplined 
ensemble it is Ambrose. The combination 
plays as one man. 

In records like this one cannot fairly pick 
out anybody for special mention, but if one 
could, it would in this case be the clarinets, 
Max Bacon, the drummer, and Dick Ball 
on string bass. If you want three minutes of 
real thrill get this Brunswick 01788. You 
will also enjoy the other side—one of the 
two best recordings of T'he beat o' my heart 
(****) to date. It has a new way of dealing 
with vocal refrains. 


Among the new numbers this list contains, 
one which will certainly be a hit is Spellbound 
(****) Jt is delightfully played by the 
Casa Loma Orchestra (Am.) on 01775 with 
vocal refrain by Kenneth Sargent, whose 
singing is a feature also of Victor Young’s 
tune, Love me (***) (remember Jack Tea- 
garden’s fascinating record?) on the reverse. 


Adrian’s (otherwise Rollini’s) Ramblers 
(Am.) also have (on 01775) a new one of 
which we are sure to hear a lot more. It 
is called Why don’t you practise what you 
preach? (v by Chick Bullock) (****). And 
do they put it over with style! 

But even better is their J wish I were twins 
(****) on the other side. This is the sort of 
record that enables one to keep one’s faith 
in dance bands and dance music. Not a dull 
moment, not a bar that somebody doesn’t do 
something with, and all so neat, but not 
gaudy, as the monkey said when... 
But that’s another story, and I’m not 
certain a suitable one for these columns. 

And who do you think is the vocalist. 
None other than our jittle friend Ella Logan. 
You may remember she made some solo 
records for Decca just before she went to 
America about three years ago, to get married, 
it was said, to one of the boys in Hal Kemp’s 
band. 


Harry Bentley 


Eddie Duchin scores forH.M.V. .. More 


Large variety of dance bands on 


Sterno recording misfires 


Yet another new one is a Hawaiian 
melody—Soft green seas (***). This one is 
brought to you on 01795 by Ted Fio Rito’s 
Orchestra (Am.), who support their singer 
with a background of mixed voices in 
harmony. 

The coupling is How can it be a beautiful 
day? (**). The vocal refrain here is sung 
by one Ray Hendrick. How is it they have 


CLASSIFICATION 





To support the information given 
in the reviews, asterisks are included 
this monthin this as well as the Show 
and Film Tune section. 


One asterisk signifies not particu- 
larly interesting ; two, just pleasantly 
melodious ; three, interesting ; four, 
unusually skilful; five, an outstand- 
ingly brilliant arrangement excep- 
tionally well interpreted. 


so many—scores there are—good vocalists 
over there while we can only rake up less 
than half a dozen? 


Other popular tunes of the moment in this 
Brunswick list, which seems to be particularly 
good this month, are : 

So help me (**) by Freddie Martin’s 
Orchestra (v by Elmer Feldkamp) (01810) ; 

Night on the desert (***) by Leo Reisman’s 
pes aga (Am.)(v by George Beuler) (01811), 
and— 

I ain't lazy (***) very attractively put 
over by Freddie Martin’s Orchestra (Am.) 
with vocal refrain by Terry Shand and a 
harmony trio (01809). 





COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 

Another sweet record of I ain’t lazy is also 
in the list, this time by Carroll Gibbons’ 
Savoy Hotel Orpheans (***) (CB761). 
What with Harry Bentley’s beautifully sung 
refrain, with the artistic strings behind, and 
Carroll’s tuneful piano solo, there is little 
to choose between this and the Brunswick. 

The Orpheans’ treatment of Better think 
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twice (v) (**) pulls a weak tune out of the 
fire (both CB761). 


Henry Hall’s latest are T'une In (**) and 
Night on the desert (***) (both v by Les Allen) 
(CB766). Your radio will have told you 
all about these. 


As modern dance records, I cannot say I 
am very impressed with Lazin’ (v) (*) and 
Little black shawl (v) (*) by Debroy Somers’ 
Band (CB763). 


DECCA (ls. 6d.) 


It is impossible to start talking about the 
Deccas without a mention of last month’s 
late arrivals— Riptide (v) (****) on F5017 
and on F5018 The beat o’ of heart (v) (****) 
and Easy come, easy go (v) (****) by Lew 
Stone and His Band. These are exquisite 
examples of what sweet melody records 
should be. All the refrains are sung by 
Al Bowlly. 

Night on the desert (v) (***), the other one 
on F5017, hasn’t gone quite so well with me. 
Perhaps I am not very struck with the type 
of number. 


It is a pity that the trumpet solo in the 
first chorus of Roy Fox and His Band’s The 
house is haunted (v by Denny Dennis) (***) 
(F5086) is badly balanced. I like the 
distant effect, but the accompaniment is too 
strong. It could have been made to appear 
close without being so heavy. Otherwise, 
like the coupling, I’ve got two of everything 
(v by Sid Buckman), a good record of the 
typical Roy Fox sort. 


Stan Herbert and His Band, who play on 
F5082 Au Revoir (v) (*) and Homeward (*), 
were the winners of a contest for amateur 
and “‘ semi-pro.’’ dance bands organised by 
our contemporary Rhythm. The recording 
session was part of their prize. They are not 
helped by their singer. 


Don Barrito and His Cuban Orchestra give 
us in Jungle Drums (v) (***) (F5084) the 
first record to be released in this country 
played in the rhythm of the Cuban dance, 
the Conga. Conga means negress. The 
dance belongs to the same family as the Son, 
Rumba and kindred Cuban dances, and the 
music seems to be a rather quick version of 
the Son. 

Here, I think, is another grand chance 
for our dopey dance teachers. Will they 
take advantage of it, or wi'l they remain 
asleep and miss it as they have the rumba? 

The coupling is a Rumba, Lejos de ti (v) 
(**) by the same artistes. 


Fit for anything (v by Brian Lawrence) 
(**), the number adopted by the “ Daily 
Mirror Eight” as their theme song, is on 
F5119 by Harry Hudson and His Orchestra 
coupled with Harry Wood’s New Jersey 
Orchestra (Am.) (v) (***) playing Ridin’ 
around in the rain. 


H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 


If Ray Noble and His Orechestra’s Moon 
Country (v by Al Bowlly) (***) (B6507) is 
not one of Ray’s most inspired arrangements, 
it is nevertheless a tuneful record, played 
with the band s usual competence and again 
conspicuous for the good balance which is a 
feature of all the Noble work which comes 
from those highly efficient new St. John’s 
Wood studios. 

But I cannot help feeling sorry that 
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H.M.V. did not issue the Victor disc by the 
composer's (Hoagy Carmichael) Orchestra 
with the Dorseys, Red Norvo’s xylophone, 
and Hoagy singing the refrain. Perhaps the 
latter put them off. Hoagy is not a Gigli. 
His forte is his style, and unfortunately style 
means little in a country where it is so 
incompletely understood. 


Eddie Duchin and His Orchestra (Am.) 
give us on B6498 a good record of When 
a woman loves a man (****). As a rule I am 
not enamoured with this orchestra, but what 
with its fine trumpet, who takes the solo in 
the first chorus and nice brass in the last, 
I hand it the stars this time. The young 
lady who, supported by a harmony trio, sings 
the chorus is also good. In fact this vocal 
is much better than that by the young 
ladies in Hasy come, easy go (**) on the 
other side. The lead voice in this case is 
just another would-be light soprano. Of 
course she can easily hit high C, but most 
of the unpopularity of girl singers on gramo- 
phone records to-day is probably due to the 
fact that others also not only can, but do. 





PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 
Harry Roy and His Orchestra have no 


stunts this month—unless you call Harry’s 
vocals in When a woman loves a man (***) 
(R1866) and J ain’t lazy (***) (R1874) 
stunts—but you will find the usual Harrovian 
(nothing to do with the old school tie) pep, 
and the records can be put in your album 
of brighter dance music. 

The backings are respectively When you 
climb those golden stairs (v) (**) and Ridin’ 
around in the rain (Vv) (*). 





REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 

Quite a variety of dance bands in this 
list this month. 

Billy Cotton and His Orchestra on MR1340 
make a reasonably good job of Have you 
ever been in love? (v) (**) and the waltz, 
Arlene (v) (**), and the North will probably 
be interested in By the old wishing well (v) (*) 
and the waltz, She’s an old-fashioned girl (v) 
(*), by Larry Brennan and His Winter 
Garden (Blackpool) Orchestra with Reginald 
Dixon at the organ (MR1329). 


Just like Jack, just like Jill (v) (*) and 
Remember Me (v) (**) show an improved 
Sid Seymour and His Orchestra, but I still 
think them essentially a unit to be seen as 
well as heard (MR1342). 


From across the pond come Richard 
Himber and His Orchestra (Am.) playing 
When a woman loves a man (v) (***) and A 
Thousand Goodnights (v) (**). These are 
on MR1343, and on MR1344 we get Allan 
Lane and His Orchestra (Am.) in Let's dress 
for dinner to-night (v) (*) and I ain’t lazy 
(v) (**) again, this time by Sid Petlyn and 
His Orchestra (v) (**). 


STERNO (ls. 6d.) 

Unless I have missed one, Sterno have on 
1451, coupled with Madonna Mine (v) (*), 
the first record out of The Breeze (v) (*), a 
number that seems to be being broadcast 
a good deal just ge Both are played by 
the Sterno Dance Orchestra, a not very 





inspiring outfit, and none too well repro- 
duced. What is wrong with Sterno record- 
ing? The records have no tone, no depth, 
no sonority. 


Show and Film Tunes 








The GRAMOPHONE 





Harold Arlen’s Sequel to “ Stormy Weather”? 
Ray Noble in form again—Where popular songs come from 


Bottoms Up 


Waitin’ at the gate for Katy (see p. 65 July). 
**Hall’s (Sleepy) Collegians (Am.) (v) 
(Winner W126). 
***B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (v by Les Allen) 
(Col. CB765—with the 6-8 Let’s have 
a basin full of the briny). 

If these two records prove to be fair 
samples of the rest it looks as though we may 
at last be in for a run of brighter film music. 

And a good thing too. I think most of us 
are pretty tired of the dopey sentimental 
song and its anasthetising effect on those 
who have to record it, and the moment seems 
ripe for something which will inspire the 
ag bands to show us the brighter side of 
ife 

In this case the Winner has perhaps the 
better dance rhythm, but Henry Hall’s is the 
more amusing arrangement and, in addition 
to the singing of Les Allen supported by vocal 
harmony, has some good work on trombone 
by Bill Mulraney. The coupling is a quite 
jolly affair also. 


* * * 


Cotton Club Parade 


“ Cotton Club Parade ”’ is the floor show 
at Harlem’s famous cabaret, The Cotton 
Club. 

There has been talk of the whole pro- 
duction, including Mills’ Blue Rhythm Band, 
the brilliant Negro dance compination at the 
Club, coming to the London Palladium ; but 
at the time of writing no confirmation is 
obtainable. 


As long as I live. 
Ill Wind. 
***Duchin’s (Eddie) Orchestra (Am.) (v— 
both by Harold Arlen) (H.M.V. B6501). 
***Gibbons’ (Carroll) Savoy Orpheans (v— 
both by Harry Bentley) (Col. CB764). 
***Reisman’s (Leo) Orchestra (Am.) (v— 
first side by Sally Singer, second side 
by Thelma Nevins) (Bruns. 01815). 
oe s (Harry) Orchestra (v—first side 
y Harry Roy) (Parlo. R1873). 
Will ff Wind be a second Stormy Weather ? 
This is the question that the whole gramo- 
phone industry is asking of this new sequel 
by Harold Arlen to his earlier sensational 
hit, which, curiously enough, was published 
just about this time last year—a time 
previously believed to be the worst in the 
year for launching a song because most 





Unless otherwise stated the couplings are also 
show or film tunes, and are dealt with in this section 
under their respective titles. Where the coupling 
is not a show or film tune its title is given with 
that of the first side, and except where otherwise 
—e is by the same artists. 

- number(s) and date(s) after a title are 
aan of the issue(s) of THE GRAMOPHONE in which 
mention ‘ot reviously released records of the tune 
is made. ere ho such number or date is given 
it may be taken that the records mentioned this 
month are the first of the title to be released. 

ne gg 2s. 6d.; Columb * 
Decca, 1s. 6d. ; Edison Bell ( old label), is. 6d.; 
Edison Bell Winner (W series), 1s.; H. me Vics 
2s. 6d.; Panachord, 1s. 6d.; Parlophone, 2s. 6d 
Imperial- Broadcast, 1s. 6d.; Regal- Zonophoae, 
ls, 6d.; Rex, 1s. ; Sterno, is. 6d. 








people are turning their attention to outdoor 
recreations and are momentarily less con- 
cerned with their gramophone and radio sets. 

I am sorry not to have been more helpful 
in giving you a lead in choosing your record, 
but where a band scores with one of the 
titles it loses in the other, and taking both 
sides into consideration there is little to 
choose between the four discs. 

I am not impressed with Harold Arilen’s 
singing on either side of the H.M.V., but the 
interest of hearing the composer may be 
some compensation for his shortcomings 
as a vocalist. Otherwise, both performances 
are the usual Eddie Duchin sort of thing. 
As long as I live is the better. In Jll Wind 
the pianist—I never did like him—is any- 
thing but subtle in the storm effect stuff in 
the opening of the record (I think this is 
Arlen’s idea and in the standard printed 
orchestration). The arrangement is, how- 
ever, good in its way, and the solo trumpet 
plays with personality. Whatever may 
have to be said against them, both records 
have character. 

Perhaps the Orpheans have the most 
musical arrangement of Jill Wind, but taking 
the coupling into consideration, I liked best 
the Brunswick disc, even though As long as 
I live is a bit slow for the type of tune, and 
nothing like as invigorating as Harry Roy’s 
version, which is a very rhythmical “ dance ” 
record. Harry wisely treats Ill Wind quite 
conventionally. 


* * * 


Eight Girls in a Boat 


Day without you (A). 
*Robbins’ (Sam) Hotel McAlpine Orch. 
(Am.) (v) (Regal-Zono. MR1328). 
The song is from the same picture as the 
popular This little piggy went to market, but 
can hardly be said to be as good. The 
orchestra is just another of those polite, 
American hotel outfits, with a singer who 
the dance fans will say ought to be in grand 
cues and the opera fans will say ought to 
e in : 





Evergreen 


Over my shoulder. 
When you've got a little springtime. 

****Noble’s (Ray) Orchestra (v by Al 

Bowlly) (H.M.V. B6504). 

Having recovered from last month’s little 
lapse, Ray Noble is bang on form again. 

The first side particularly is a grand 
arrangement. Ray has the knack of taking 
all the latest ideas of the hot negro bands, 
adding a few of his own invention, and 
adapting them to commercial requirements. 
The result is that his records are as acceptable 
to the ordinary listener as to the fans. Over 
my shoulder is just full of beans. The brass 
have a fine chorus immediately after the 
vocal, but even better is that by the saxes 
which follows. The scoring and performance 
here are worthy of Ellington. The other 
number is in sweeter vein, but in its way 
quite as satisfactory. 
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Flying Down to Rto 
Carioca (Rumba) (see pp. 449 April, 489 May, 
and 27 June). 
****Geraldo’s Gaucho Tango Orchestra (v) 
(Col. CB769—with Lady of Madrid). 
**R.K.O. Studio Orchestra (Am.) (H.M.V. 
B6506). 

It is a pity the Columbia could not have 
been issued earlier. A spirited performance 
beautifully played, it is the best Carioca to 
date. 

The H.M.V. has one or two ideas and in a 
way is effective, but it is rather unnecessarily 
noisy and the rhythm is not always correct. 

. * * 


George White’s Scandals 


Hold my hand (see p. 65 July). 
*Freer’s (Alex.) Band (v) (Decca F5019). 
****Noble’s (Ray) Orchestra (v by Al 
Bowlly) (H.M.V. B6499). 

Ray Noble uses pastel shades, and some 
f his soft tone colours are very alluring. A 
sweet record, and, like all Ray Noble arrange- 
ments, interesting. 

The Decca is ruined by its vocal refrain. 
Were it not for this I might have been able 
to find Mr. Freer at least one more star. 


Nasty Man (see p. 65 July). 
***Four Bright Sparks (v) (Col. CB757). 
*Freer’s (Alex.) Orch. (v) (Decca F5019). 
****Noble’s (Ray) Orchestra (v by Dorothy 
Carless) (H.M.V. B6499). 

**Totem Lodge Orchestra (Am.) (Vv) 
(Regal-Zono.—with The house is 
haunted). 

I wonder how many of you good people 
who hear and enjoy these jolly noises of 
Ray Noble’s as a whole ever take the trouble 
to study them sufficiently, bar by bar, to 
enable you to assimilate the little tricks and 
stunts which make them so delicious. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no space in THE GRAMO- 
PHONE for us together to look into all records 
as they should be looked into, but let us 
analyse just a small portion—the introduc- 
tion—of this one. 

Owing to the difference in colour between 
the strong beats and the “after ”-beats 
I thought at first that saxes were used for the 
former and brass for the latter. But on 
second hearing I am convinced that through- 
out the whole four bars only the brass 
(three trumpets and trombone), playing four 
straight crotchets to the bar, are employed, 
and that the difference in colour is obtained 
by use of a mute which is toned by movement 
of the hand. But what intrigues me is 
less the fact that the whole effect is obtained 
from one section and more the effect itself. 
The moving harmonies for the brass are kept 
close, and this, together with the way the 
mutes are inflected, gives a gobbling effect, 
just like turkeys in a farmyard, on the after- 
beats. It is a quaintly amusing trick, and 
the fact that to produce it a slight stress is 
laid on the “ after ’’-beats at once establishes 
the desired swing. 

If you have listened carefully enough you 
may also have noticed that in the background 
there is a curious rhythmic swishing sort 
of sound. It doesn’t seem quite like any 
instrument with which I am familiar, but 
I am inclined to think it is Bill Harty up to 
some new trick with a cymbal—probabiy a 
Turkish one. Anyway, be it what it may, it 
helps materially to give these four bars their 
grand lift. And another bouquet to Mr. 
Harty for his cymbal and bass drum lead-in 
from the introduction to the ensuing chorus. 
Just a couple of beats, but how neatly placed ; 


just the right touch at the right moment, 
but you can always trust Bill for that. 

And so one could go on bar by bar, right 
through the record, finding one thing after 
another—many of them only little subtleties, 
but all of importance in the complete structure. 
However, space is limited, so 1 must content 
myself with advising you to get the record if 
only for such obvious delights as Lew Davis’ 
trombone-playing in the first chorus, in the 
slow lead to and behind the vocal refrain, 
and in the coda; Erie Siday’s four-string 
violin in the lead out from the vocal (which 
takes us back to quick tempo—Bill Harty has 
something to say here, too) and in the follow- 
ing chorus; Freddy Gardner’s alto and Max 
Goldberg’s trumpet in the last chorus, and 
last, but not least, the singing of Ray Noble’s 
new find—Dorothy Carless. 

Dorothy, who is under twenty years old, 
is a mannequin in the West End. She had 
never previously sung other than as an 
amateur, and she had never used a micro- 
phone. Ray had only known her afew days, 
and when he decided to use her there was 
no time even tocoachher. They just put her 
in front of the mike and said “sing.’’ On the 
result I have no hesitation in saying that she 
has more than the makings of another new 
popular idol. 

The Columbia record is reviewed on page 
102. The Regal and the Decca are both bright 
performances and good in their way, but it 
would be silly to say that they compare with 
H.M.V. 


Happy 
Happy. 
***Noble’s (Ray) Orch. (v by Al Bowlly) 
(H.M.V. B6507—with Moon Country). 
With no charge to the publishers for push- 
ing their songs, | commend this number to 
all musical comedy producers as the ideal 
finale to any Act 1. Whether it is so good for 
the ballroom is another matter, but that 
doesn’t worry Ray. We'll treat this as a 
good romp, he says—and does. 
* * * 


Hollywood Party 


* * * 


I’ve had my moments (see p. 65 July). 
***Reisman’s (Leo) Orch. (Am.) (v_ by 
George Beuler) (Bruns. 01811—with 
Night on the desert). 
A typical Reisman version of a sentimental 


song with a good melody. 


* * * 
Mandalay 


When to-morrow comes. 
***Martin’s (F.) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Bruns. 
01810—with So help me). 
The usual American commercial dance 
record with a little more swing and originality 
than some of the others. 


* * * 


Murder at the Vanities 


Cocktails for two (see p. 65 July). 
*Mayhew’s (Nye) Orch. (Amer.) (v) 
(Winner W126). 
Live and love to-night (see p. 65 July). 
*Harman’s (Dave) Orch. (Am.) (v) 
(Regal-Zono. MR1328). 

After the H.M.V. by Ellington last month 
of both these numbers, any others are almost 
bound to sound tame. Still, there is more 
colour in these new ones than other records 
by the same bands might have led one to 
expect. 


Marahuana (Rumba) (see p. 66 July). 
*Castilian Troubadours (Am.) (Bruns. 
01798—with another rumba, My 
shawl). 
Rather dull stuff. 


* * * 
Princess Charming 


Love is a song (waltz). 
Here and yet so far. 
**Somers’ (Debroy) Band (v) (Col. CB762). 
Just lightly sentimental. 


* * * 


Sadie McKee 


All I do is dream of you. 

***Martin’s (F.) Orch. (Am.) (v by Elmer 
Feldkamp) ( Bruns. 01809—with J ain’t 
la:y). 

Yet another American commercial style 
record, but more swing (Freddy Martin 
generally has) than usual and more to listen 
to. The solo trumpet is a cut above the 
average. The pianist puts in all sorts of 
little sugary bits, which, if not the acme of 
style, nevertheless add variety, and the 
fiddle player has an idea or two. The vocal 
refrain is quite pleasing. 

* * * 
Spy 13 
Sleepy Head 

***Vallee’s (Rudy) Yankees (Am.) (v by 
Rudy Vallee) (H.M.V. B6506). 

This record lacks something—perhaps it is 
the depth of ensemble tone—that enabled 
even a hard-hearted sinner like me to get a 
thrill out of Rudy Vallee’s Going to Heaven 
on a mule. Still, there are spots in this 
Sleepy Head (this song will be a hit!) which 
I like. Of all the sentimental ballad crooners 
I find Rudy the least annoying; in fact, 
I confess even to liking his singing. Then 
there is the trumpet player; also the 
guitarist, whom Rudy allows to mess around 
in the first chorus distinctly to the benefit 
of the record. 


* * * 


We’re Not Dressing 


Goodnight, lovely little lady (see p. 28 June). 
**Zollo’s (Leo) Benjamin-Franklin Orch. 
(Am.) (Vv) (Regal-Zono. MR1326). 
A little less affectation and this might be 
a very pleasant band—but that is a remark 
which applies to so many of these American 
dance orchestras. 


Love thy neighbour (see pp. 28 June and 66 
Jul 


y). 
****B.B.C. Dance Orch. (v by Les Allen) 
(Col. CB767—with Café in Vienna). 
***Himber’s (R.) Ritz-Carlton Orch. ( Am.) 
(v) (Regal-Zono. MR1325). 

**Paige’s (Raymond) Orch (Am.) (v) 
(H.M.V. B6505—with Ridin’ around 
in the rain by Isham Jones’ Orch.). 

***Woods’ (H.) New Jersey Orch. (Am.) 

(v) (Decca F5085). 

If not a gold one, at least a silver medal to 
the arranger of the Columbia. His first 
chorus is good, particularly in the third eight. 
bars. Another feature of this opening is the 
sweet trombone playing by Bill Mulraney and 
the nice work of the saxes behind him. In the 
last chorus Bert Read’s piano in the ensemble 
is an attraction to be noted, so is Cyril 
Hellier’s violin. All round, a good record. 

The Decca and the Regal are just ordinary. 
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The best thing about the former are some 
rather nice bass notes which add to the 
richness of tone, and about the latter the last 
chorus with its clarinet lead. 

The H.M.V. has one great feature—the 
harmonised vocal refrain. For the rest, it 
may be an unusual sort of record, but that 
doesn’t mean it is good. At the best, it is a 
stunt performance by a combination that 
doesn’t quite know if it is a dance band or 
what it is. 

By the way, if you want to know where 
this particular melody came from, get out 
your records of Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. In fact, if you care to wade through 
the classics you will find that practically 
every one of our present-day popular songs 
is a pinch from one or another, Even Ray 
Noble borrowed God Save the King for his 
Love is the sweetest thing. Many of the others 
seem to have preferred Bach. What a god- 
send he was to Tin-pan Alley ! 

When Smoke in your eyes—a song that will 
be a more stupendous hit even than Night 
and Day—comes out I'll tell you where that 
came from too. 


May I? (see pp. 28 June and 66 July). 
**Himber’s (R.) Ritz-Carlton Orch. (Am.) 
(v) (Regal-Zono. MR1325). 
Polite and pretty, but that’s all. 


She reminds me of you (see pp. 28 June). 

***Woods’ (H.) New Jersey Orch. (Am.) (v) 

(Decca F5085). 
*Zollo’s (Leo) Orch. (Am.) (v) (Regal- 
Zono. MR1326). 

Good work by trumpet and saxophone in a 
bright arrangement, played by a band that 
has some swing, makes the Decca an un- 
usually attractive record, particularly for 
dancers. 

EpGar JACKSON. - 





Book Review 


First English Book 
on “Jazz” 


Mr. Stanley R. Nelson’s All About Jazz 
(Heath Cranton Ltd., 3s. 6d.) is to be 
welcomed as the first volume of its kind 
published in this country. The author deals 
comprehensively with the history, the 
instrumentation and composition, the per- 
sonalities and the probable future of jazz. 

‘Unfortunately, there is much in this 
convincingly written work that will, to the 
uninitiated, prove misleading. The dispro- 
portionate treatment of the leading figures 
in the world of jazz to-day, together with, 
to cite an instance, the totally inaccurate 
definition of a ‘hot chorus” as a chorus 
intended to increase its suitability for 
dancing, may well have a meretricious effect 
on the general comprehension of this modern 
musical idiom. If Mr. Nelson really thinks 
jazz an utilitarian art, irrevocably linked 
with the primitive exercise of dancing, then 
why does he devote such an immense quota 
of space to inordinate praise of Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue? 

The Rhapsody was a concert work, an 
attempt to place jazz on the same level as 
standard music. Mr. Nelson ignores the fact 
that the backbone of this minor art which 
we call jazz, modern rhythm, or what you 
will, is extemporisation for the most part 
or simple harmonies. This is where the more 
initiated reader will find fault with the book. 





Thousands of unwary souls will be led to 
believe that Gershwin represents the pinnacle 
of jazz composition ; that Whiteman, whose 
name appears on almost every other page, 
has the finest band in the world to-day ; 
that the coloured bands are of minor 
importance, and that improvisation or 
‘* gut-bucket ” playing is an obscure and 
unimportant factor. 

Actually the trend of advanced jazz to-day 
shows two important influences. One is 





that of Ellington, to whom Mr. Nelson devotes 
less than a page. The other is the Casa 
Loma Orchestra’s influence on arranging 
and ensemble playing. This band is not 
even mentioned throughout the whole book ! 
Thus the friend or enemy of jazz who 
reads All About Jazz in the hope of adding to 
his knowledge of the subject, must be careful 
to sift the wheat from the chaff in this 
interesting volume on an intriguing and 
inexhaustible subject. L. G. F. 


The Month’s Most Popular Melodies 


1. Little man, you’ve had a busy day. 


2. Little Dutch Mill. 
5. The show is over. 


3. Wagon Wheels. 
6. Beside my caravan. 


4. Aloha Beloved. 
7. Love thy neighbour. 


(Based on the trade returns of sheet music sales during the four weeks ended July 21st last.) 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 





Best sellers for the four weeks ended July 21st last: 


BRUNSWICK.—Love thy neighbour and 
Ridin’ around in the rain—Bing Crosby. 
(01786.) 

COLUMBIA.— Little man, you've had a busy 
day and Radio requests—Les_ Allen. 
(DB1410.) 

DECCA.— Little man, you've had a busy day 
and Little Black Shawl—Roy Fox and His 
Band. (F3993.) 


H.M.V.—Little man, you've had a busy day 
and Beat o’ my heart—Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra. (B6491.) 


PANACHORD.—Strawberry Roan and Ever- 
glades—Beverly Hill Billies. (25630.) 


PARLOPHONE.— Medley (intro. : Memories 
of you, Goodbye Blues, Rain, Happy Feet, 
It don’t mean a thing, I got rhythm, Every- 


BROADCASTS 


body loves my baby)—Harry Roy and His 
Tiger-Ragamuffins. (R1859.) 

REGAL-ZONO.— Little man, you've had a 
busy day and The show is over—Billy 
Cotton and His Band. (MR1313.) 

REX.—Little man, you've had a busy day 
and Moon Country—Jack Payne and His 
Band. (8205.) 

STERNO.— Kunz Medley No. 6 (intro. : 
Desert Song, Gipsy Moon, I'll follow my 
secret heart, Everything I have is yours, We 
just couldn’t say goodbye and My blue 
heaven)—Charlie Kunz (piano _ solos). 
(1421.) 

WINNER (Edison Bell Black Label).— 
Build a little home and Mama don’t want 
no peas—Bobby Brown and His Accordeon 
Band. (W122.) 


*Tunes most frequently heard in the broadcast programmes were : 


Week ending Sat. July 21st: 


I’ve had my moments. 


Week ending Sat., June 30th: 


I hate myself. Lazin’. 1. Show is over (The). 
1-4 oo — 5. Nasty Man. I’ve had my moments. 
Love thy neighbour. Ridin’ around in the rain. . ) Lady of Madrid. 
Very thought of you (The). At the Court of Old King Love thy neighbour. 
{ Breeze (The). - some (Th ? > Our a of you (The). 
n . ’ reeze e). upia. 
— sss iteencceiaes 9.< House is haunted (The). 6.< Little man, you’ve had a 
5°< Little man, you’ve had a Love thy neighbour. busy day. 
busy day. Memphis by morning. Happy. 


Near and yet so far. 
Ridin’ around in the rain. 


Madonna mine. 





At the Court of Old King yy, ending Sat., July 7th: 


g Mr. Magician. 
*) Nasty Man. 
Ridin’ around in the rain. 


Hel ny hand. Little man, you’ve had a Week ending Sat., June 23rd: 
I’ve had my moments. l.< busy day. l. Tick-tock town. 
; Lady of Madrid. Ridin’ around in the rain. 9. Love thy neighbour. 
=u. May I? Love thy neighbour. Very pep of you (The). 
Show is over (The). 3.4 Nasty Man. Lady of Madrid. 
So nice. Show is over (The). Little man, you’ve had a 


When a woman loves a 
| man. 6 








House is haunted (The). 4, busy da 
I’ve had my moments. 
Lady of Madrid. 


> my heart. 
Week ending Sat., July 14th: 9g | rome (The). 


ay. 
Show ‘s over (The). 
True. 


Beat 0’ my heart. 
8. } My dog loves your dog. 





1. { Shon Cupid. Cupid. My little grass shack. 
Show is over (The). Thousand good-nights (A). 
I hate myself. *Only numbers broadcast five Café in Vienna. 


When a woman loves a or more times during the week 12.< When a woman loves a 
man. are mentioned in this list. | man. 
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JUST ABOUT PEOPLE AND THINGS 


The Month’s Gossip from the Studios and Elsewhere 


HE other day I ran into “ Fred”’ 

i Gaisberg and his straw hat. Both 
had just returned from Milan 
bringing with them several | dozen 


waxes from which a new and complete 
‘* Pagliacci ’’ will eventually materialise. 





Beniamino Gigli 


And what a“ Pagliacci’”’ it should be! 
Look at the cast : 


Canio ... ... Beniamino Gigli 
Nedda... Iva Pacetti 
Tonio ... ..- Mario Basiola 
Beppe ... Guiseppe Nessi 
Silvio ... Leone Paci 


to say nothing of the Chorus and 
Orchestra of La Scala, Milan, conducted 
by Franco Ghione. | 

This is the way opera should be 
recorded—about the best cast that the 
contemporary world of music eould 
provide. 

Gigli’s supremacy is beyond dispute 
and discussion; Pacetti sounds as 
lovely as she looks. (If you want any 
more endorsement of her personal 
charm ask Tommy Fenton of E.M.G. 
In his bachelor days his bedroom was 
lined with photographs of Pacetti, 
Jeritza and Ljungberg.) 

To return to Pacetti the artist : she 
sang Desdemona at Covent Garden 
two or three years ago, and I thought 
her much the best Italian-born lyric 
soprano we’ve had in London since the 
war. 

Mario Basiola is an Italian who in 
recent years has sung with the principal 
American opera companies. ‘‘ Fred ”’ 
regards him as the most important 


Picked up by 
“LAZYARM ” 


Italian baritone ‘“find”’’ of recent 
years. 

What a life these recording impre- 
sarios lead! It was far too hot in 
Milan to sleep, so the artists, Fred 
told me, took it in turn to give parties 
in his honour. Pacetti went so far as 
to invade her kitchen and cook him 
a meal with her own hands. 





Hitches and Strikes 


Making records is not all beer and 
skittles. 

Gaisberg had a few spots of bother in 
the. “‘ Pagliacci’’ sessions. At the final 
rehearsal the Silvio who had been 
engaged petered out—his voice was too 
light and delicate to stand. up to the 
strains of being Nedda’s passionate 
Sicilian lover for five three-hour 
sessions on end. So that evening was 





THE DELIUS SOCIETY 

| Negotiations which began in April 
| for Columbia to take over the Delius 
| Society are said to be ‘‘all over bar 

the signing.” : 
| The date for issue is now officially | 
| the last day of November, necessi- | 
| tated by improvements regarding | 
_ the contents of Vol. I. : 








spent telephoning over Italy to find 
and engage Leone Paci, possibly the 
best character baritone in Italy. 

The Opening Chorus gave a great 
deal of trouble and it took three hours 
and one strike to make one master— 
the strike because the conductor in- 
sisted on beginning the sixth attempt 
two minutes before the time specified 
as the end of the session. 





Rex Palmer in Vienna 

While Gaisberg was in Milan, his 
colleague Rex Palmer was in Vienna 
nursing Hubermann through five violin 
concertos—Bach E major and A minor, 
Mozart G major, Beethoven, and 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. That 
kept Hubermann and the Vienna 
Philharmonic and two _ conductors, 
Issai Dobrowen and Georg Szell, busy 
for a fortnight. 

“Uncle Rex ’’ made a brief return 
to the broadcasting microphone while 
he was there—he gave a talk (in 
German) from Radio Wien on “ The 
Early Days of Broadcasting.” 

If ever any man has been an 





authority on any particular subject, 
it is Rex Palmer on broadcasting. The 
wrecks that Rex saved in those early 
Savoy Hill days will make sensational 
reading if ever his modesty allows 
him to tell the world of the important 
part he played in putting Radio on an 
artistic basis. 





Howlers 


This is no place to challenge W.R.A.’s 
musical howler competition, but the 
opera season brought its usual quota of 
good musical stories. 

Kipnis tells one of the best: of a 
world-famous tenor singing Siegmund 
at the Charlottenburg Opera. - The 
tenor in question has a bad memory 
and sang, instead of “* Mich drangt es 
mit Manner und Frauen,’ ‘ Mich 
dringt es mit Frauen und Manner.” 
If you will turn to this passage in 
Schott’s edition of the ‘* Walkiire”’ 
voice and pianoforte score you will 
see why the audience laughed. 

Of the same tenor the story is told 
that when he studied “* Meistersinger ”’ 
he asked a colleague, ‘‘ Was Eva really 
the child of Tristan and Isolde? ”’ 
‘““What on earth?” replied’ the 
astonished colleague. ‘“‘ Well, look 
at what Sacha says in Act III, * Mein 


ee 


Alexander Kipnis 


—whose tales of howlers take the month’s 
biscuit 


Kind von Tristan und Isolde’.”” Oh 
these tenors ! 

Nissen, who made some tests for 
H.M.V., caused much amusement by 
his depression over a certain criticism. 
He can read only one word of English— 
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and that one word caused all the grief. 
“I know they don’t like my per- 
formance,”’ he said. “‘ But how d’you 
know?—you can’t read English.’’ “‘ No, 
but I know from experience that if a 
criticism has the word ‘ but’ in it, it’s 


a bad one.”’ 


Kate Cove 


The death of Kate Cove (Mrs. Head) 
after a short illness on June 17th has 
no doubt recalled to many of our older 
readers a very lovely soprano voice 
which, as Mr. Hurst has testified in his 
** Collectors’ Who’s Who,’’ recorded 
“remarkably well in the difficult 
period’’ of the first years of this 
century. 

Not long ago her record of “* Little 
bird singing so sweetly ” (H.M.V. 
3259) was broadcast by the B.B.C. 
in a@ programme of Victorian 
music and she was much delighted 
to receive the somewhat worn 
copy of it afterwards. 

Now her daughter, Mrs. Heard, 
Warmleigh, Hartland, Bideford, 
Devon, has invited our help in 
putting her in touch with any 
readers who possess other records 
by Kate Cove and would be 
willing to sell them. According 
to ‘“ Collectors’ Who’s Who” 
they are Husheen (3225), You 
and I (3227), Gounod’s Serenade 
(3256), Should he upbraid? (3275), 
and Whisper and I shall hear 
(3574), all H.M.V. 


Roger Quilter 

It is a little early to be think- 
ing of Christmas presents, but it 
looks as if the most acceptable of 
all rare gifts will be the album of 
Roger Quilter songs which are to 
be recorded in the Columbia 
studios by Mark Raphael under 
the supervision of the composer. 

It is reckoned that eighteen 
songs will be included and -the 
price will be 15s. If 250subscrip- 
tions are received by November 
ist, the album will be ready for 
distribution on December Ist. All 
particulars from The Secretary, Roger 
Quilter Subscription Portfolio, 98 
Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1. 





Beecham’s Two Sessions 


You have probably read in the 
dailies of Beecham’s “ Fair Maid of 
Perth ”’ session—the one at which he 
suggested that, since the red light 
produced such silence in Abbey Road, 
he must have one placed over the 
auditorium at Covent Garden. 

Since then he has spent an afternoon 
on * William Tell’’ Overture—the 
afternoon of Friday the thirteenth, 
a bogey that failed to work its spell, 
for judging by the performance and the 


look of the waxes the records promise 
to be as good as the Delius Society’s 
** Paris,’ which will make gramophone 
history when it is published in 
November. 





Parlophone Tenors 


Parlophone have had a heavy dose 
of tenors during recent weeks. Tauber, 
Kiepura and Schmidt have been in 
London making films, and, of course, 
records of the likely hits from these 
films. It’s a good thing that the 
Parlophone staff is bilingual; they 
spend quite half of their time talking 
German. 

One day the news got round that 
Tauber was in Hugh Francis’s oftice— 
and within half an hour every female 
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on the staff had found some pretext 
for going into the said sanctum 
sanctorum. All that most of them 
heard was Tauber calling Francis 
** Liebster.”’ 





Raymond Langley makes a move 
Raymond Langley is going to the 
great publishing house of Chappell as 
second in command. This is a 
momentous change in his life seeing 
that he has been in the gramophone 
industry for nearly a quarter of a 
century as artists’ director for a great 
recording company. He started with 
H.M.V. and went to Columbia twenty 
years ago, so he is naturally one of the 
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as he appeared in the film “ Blossom 
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best-known figures in the entertain- 
ment world, and best loved withal. 

It was he who originated the idea 
of getting records of stage shows by 
the original artists in the theatre, and 
through his association with Columbia 
artists he has made innumerable 
friends who will be glad to feel that 
they are not going to lose sight of him 
in his new sphere of activity and who 
are wishing him every happiness in 
the position he so well deserves. 





Sibelius Society’s Third Volume 


The third volume of the Sibelius 
Society is due for October, another 
Symphony and the Quartet. 

If ever Ernest Newman writes a 
sequel to his ‘* Musical Critic’s 
Holiday ’’ he will have in Sibelius 
a magnificent example of the 
great composer who is appreciated 
by his contemporaries. 

The gramophone has not over- 
looked the great men of our time: 
Strauss has been “‘ done proud ”’ 
by all companies ; Elgar by H.M.V.; 
and after Columbia had broken 
the first Sibelian ice, the Sibelius 
Society has done more in two 
years to make his music known 
than all the conductors and orch- 
estras and impresarios in forty. 
By the end of 1935 all the Sym- 
phonies, “‘ Tapiola,’’ “‘ Pohjola’s 
Daughter,” and the String Quartet 
will be available on records—for 
the Fourth Symphony is already 
scheduled for Volume IV. 





Multum in Parvum 


The August issue of Decca re- 
cords reveals Alfredo Campoli in 
his fifth recording rdle. 

Previously there had been Cam- 
poli as a solo violinist, his Trio, 
his Salon Orchestra and his Nov- 
elty Orchestra. Now (vide label) 
we find him with his ‘ Grand ”’ 
Orchestra. 

I notice from the catalogues I 
receive from over there that they 
are listing Campoli on Vocalion in 
America. Congrats, Alfredo C. 








Song makes a townlet famous 


Can you imagine the whole popu- 
lation of a town going en féte in 
honour of—a melody? 

Possibly not ; but it has happened. 

In 1915, Benatzky, composer of 
(among other successes) “‘ White Horse 
Inn,”’ published a song which he had 
named after and dedicated to the 
little Austrian centre, Grinzing. 

Nothing much happened for a while, 
then suddenly the number caught on 
in Central Europe—and to such an 
extent that Grinzing to-day finds 
itself famous beyond its wildest dreams 
and is prospering accordingly. As a 
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fitting mark of their gratitude, recently 
the whole 40,000 inhabitants of 
Grinzing and the surrounding district 
staged a grand gala to celebrate the 
song and pay homage to its august 
writer. 

Whether Grinzing can possibly be- 
come this side of the Channel the 
second Valencia (which also was 
named after its birthplace) it seems 
to be elsewhere remains to be seen, 
but it is at least to have its chance. 
The first record of it has already been 
released on Rex 8221. 





Kept up till dawn 
to croon four bars 


In Carroll Gibbons’ famous half-hour 
broadcast to America in the small 
hours of a Monday morning last month, 
Raymond Newell (who has a new 
record out this month) opened the 
proceedings by singing The Changing 
of the Guard. This done, he left 
Broadcasting House in a car for a 
night drive to Harrogate, where he 
was due to be at a rehearsal of some 
sort at 10 a.m. 

In the studio meanwhile, Harry 
Bentley sat imperturbably awaiting 
his turn, which consisted of humming 
four bars at the end of the performance 
of The very thought of you, which 
Gertrude Lawrence sang. 

These are just bare indications of the 
lavish scale on which this programme 
was conceived ! 





Christopher with the children 


Christopher Stone tells me _ that 
apart from his excursion to Luxem- 
bourg with his bundle of gramophone 
records, about which he writes else- 
where in this issue, his most interesting 





Raymond Newell 


experiences of the past months have 
been his first record-programme in the 
Children’s Hour on a Saturday after- 
noon and the part that he took in the 
second broadcast of Van Phillips’s 
All-Star Orchestra on the following 
Monday. 

Columbia took the opportunity of 
recording some of the best moments in 
the latter programme as in the previous 
one which definitely established the 
arrangements of Van Phillips (once 
the Ray Noble of the Columbia studios) 
as first-class broadcasting entertain- 
ment. 

It is a pity that the B.B.C. cannot 
oftener afford to give its listeners 
these highly polished hours of light 
music : but when it does, the advis- 
ability of preserving the efforts of such 
a galaxy of microphone stars—many 
of whom shine quite unknown to the 
general public—is patent, and the 
incontestable virtue of the gramophone 
record is acknowledged. 





The fashion-plate goes home 

I hear Roy Fox is spending his 
holiday this year taking a trip to 
America to see his mother. This will 
be his first visit home since he first 





THE MONTH’S BIG LAUGH 


‘The Duke Ellington Orchestra is 
blessed with a clever pianist.”’ 
—The British Musician. 


We wonder who it can be! 





came over here to play at the Café 
de Paris four years ago. 

I hope he takes that immaculate 
suit of tails. It should be a great 
advertisement for English tailors—if 
they need one! 

Many rumours of Roy’s autumn 
activities have been going the rounds, 
but when the time comes I think you 
will find they will be in the form of 
another provincial tour—the last one 
was a riot. 





Seven Sisters in seven parts 


The above heading is not the latest 
development in the “ trunk ”’ murders. 
It refers to the Seven Singing Sisters. 

Instrumental septets are occasionally 
found in chamber music, and according 
t> ‘* Groves ”’ the vocal septet occurs in 
opera where the dramatic situation 
may allow for the ensemble of the 
‘* Protagonists’’; but the way the 
Seven Singing Sisters treat ‘* popular ”’ 
music definitely hall-marks them as a 
novelty. 

All their numbers are arranged 
specially for them in_ seven-part 
harmony, and as none of the parts is 
‘“doubled’*’ some very exceptional 
voices are necessary—and provided. 

The first soprano has a voice whose 
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Joseph Schmidt 


lowest note is about G in alt, and she 
can easily take the C above. The 
lowest voice is a contralto who at 
times uses notes which would put 
many good baritones to shame. 

A very good example of this excellent 
vocal combination is the Blue Danube 
arranged from Strauss’s immortal 
waltz which the girls made for Sterno 
a short time ago. The score is very 
florid and some of the harmonies are 
most alluring. 

In Germany there is a very great 
number of fans for the Sisters, who are 
always found topping the bill wherever 
they appear there. 


The Prodigal 


So after all the excitement Nat 
Gonella has gone back to Lew Stone, 
and I am sure everyone else will 
join in my congratulations to all 
concerned. 

No one is indispensable, but Nat 
was so much a part of the grand 
Monseigneur Band that it didn’t seem 
quite the same without him. 

It is no secret that Nat’s departure 
was due to his inability to row in 
with the wishes of the majority, one 
pertinent point of which concerned 
summer holidays. It is not for me to 
apportion the blame, but I do hope that 
a spirit of give-and-take will prevent 
any further chance of changes in a 
personnel that is far too good to be 
altered. 

Clinton ffrench, who took Gonella’s 
place with Lew Stone, is joining 
Howard Jacobs’ orchestra which, from 
the Café de Paris, goes to the Savoy 
Hotel for August while the regular 
bands are on holiday. 
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Jimmy O’Dea-signed up 

On the way to the Oval the other 
afternoon I.met: Mr. E. R. Lewis, the 
charming, .. unassuming managing 
director of the Decca group, coming 
out of his offices in Brixton Road. 

He had just returned from America— 
his second round trip in three months. 

He told me he had just signed up 
Jimmy O’Dea, the Irish comedian and 
character actor, and that his first 
records :would be released almost 
immediately. 

He told me also that Jack Doyle, 
the boxer—and rapidly developing 
into a recording  personality—is 
scheduled for an early trip to the 
States. 


pe ee 


“Street Singer’’ for London 

- In fact, Mr. Lewis was quite a 
fountain of information. 

He. added that The Street Singer 
would be making a personal appearance 
here in the autumn. As this artist is 
unquestionably one of the world’s 
biggest sellers on records, his success 
should be assured. 

More of Mr. Lewis’s unending pieces 
of news concerned the Mills Brothers. 
It appears that they went to Holland 
after leaving England and had as 
phenomenal a triumph there vs they 
did here, which is saying some. 








The Gramophone’s 
latest Sweetheart 


Pat Hyde, who is recording for 
Parlophone, is the latest sweetheart 
the gramophone and radio offer to all 
good boys, young and old alike. 

Already she has been dubbed by 
an enterprising publicity agent ‘‘ The 
voice with a sob, a smile and a kiss.”’ 

Pat was originally “discovered’”’ in 
one of those excellent variety relays 
from the Argyle, Birkenhead. More 
recently she has been among the 
outstanding features of the broadcasts 
by Howard Jacobs’ Orchestra from the 
Café Anglais, Chariie Kunz from 
Casani’s, and Lou Preager from 
Romano’s. 

She is just sweet seventeen (no 
kidding) but a wealth of experience has 
been crowded into her young life. 
She made her first public appearance 
as a dancer and singer at the East 
Ham Town Hall when she was just 
four years old, and .. . 

But let her mother, Ivy Hyde, whose 
whole life has been spent on the 
variety stage and concert party plat- 
forms, continue the story. 


Feminine logic 


“I had Pat trained for the stage 
because, as all the other artists I had 
ever met said they would never put 
their children into the profession, it 


looked to me as though there might be 
a shortage,’’ Ivy Hyde told me with 
truly feminine logic. 

** At that first show of Pat’s at East 
Ham the dancing went well, but not 
the singing, so I decided to make her 
a ballet dancer. As a second string 
I had her taught music. 

“She is a brilliant instrumentalist. 
She plays piano, violin, saxophone, 
accordion and guitar all well enough to 
be a featured soloist in any orchestra. 
Her training cost me over a thousand 
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Pat Hyde 


pounds, scraped weekly from my then 
meagre earnings as a small-time artist. 
Apparently it is all wasted. Pat 
refuses to play. It is all I can do to 
get her to use her accordion to accom- 
pany us in the act we do together. 

““She says she’s going to be a 
rhythm-crooner—and, it seems, a 
successful one. Her singing stopped 
the show when we did a return date 
at Birkenhead in June. That’s life. 
I have never spent a farthing on Pat’s 
voice.” 

Pat got into those Café Anglais 
broadcasts in a quaint way. An 
audition had been arranged for another 
vocaliste, who instead of turning up 
sent this letter—‘‘I have just heard 
somebody who is about fifty times 
better than I shall ever be, so I’m 
sending her instead.” 

And that’s human nature—or is it? 





Brighter dance music 


Dance bands that do nothing but 
play—no matter how well—will have 
to do more than work hard to maintain 
their popularity. 

The vogue for the band that can 
make its music entertaining as well as 
tuneful is becoming more and more 
pronounced. 
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Take the case of Harry Roy. When 
Sir Francis Towle put him at the 
May Fair in place of Ambrose, every- 
one said he was crazy. That romp 
will never go at such a ritzy resort, 
they said. But go it did, with a 
vengeance. Harry Roy, who records 
for Parlophone, is as big a success with 
the May Fair élite as he is with the 
general public who form the majority 
of radio listeners, and now there is 
another leader who, relying on a 
peppy entertaining personality, looks 
like becoming just as big. 

I refer to Teddy Joyce, who, record- 
ing for Sterno, has gone to that smartest 
of smart hotels, the Dorchester in Park 
Lane, and is likely to stay there for an 
indefinite period. He and his band 
will be among those selected to deputise 
for Henry Hall during his annual 
summer holiday from the B.B.C. 





An artist—in more 
senses than one 


How many of you who enjoy those 
child impersonations which Harry 
Hemsley does with such amazing 
cleverness on the air know that in 
addition to being a student of child 
life he is also an excellent black-and- 
white artist? 

Some of his sketches of the little 
ones he impersonates are quite de- 
lightful and full of little touches that 
are usually overlooked by the ordinary 
observer. 

One of his favourite tricks is to 
ask a friend to sign his (the friend’s) 
name on a piece of paper, and then 
with a few brief strokes Harry makes 
it into a picture of the signatory, 
like as he is to-day or as he looked 
when he was (presumably) one of those 
nice little boys Harry loves so well. 

At present he is at Skegness, and 
when he returns after his season there 
both his sketch-book and note-book 
will .be full of little things he has 
heard or committed to paper. 

In his records—he is a Sterno artist 
—he has been accused of using children 
to help him, but this can be put aside 
as quite incorrect, though every 
imitation. he produces is, of course, 
studied from life. 


Efficiency 


Perhaps the most modern and 
powerful of mobile public address 
equipments on the south coast is the 
Super Relay Coach of the Switchit 
Service, whose headquarters are at 
Brighton. 

The generator provides about 5 k.w. 
output, of which 3 k.w. is available for 
the temporary lighting schemes, such 
as show grounds, etc. 

The audio equipment, which is 
designed both for the projection of 
speech and music, is built in two 
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hen sections having a total undistorted Reproducer did not disappoint, though speculative aoe mo — by oo 
the output of 200 watts. This is fed into fibres are generally used at meetings. possibility that further ae — 
; two super moving-coil speakers each Practically the first aspect noted may take place should re oun 
mp capable of handling an A.C. input of was the very low amount of surface possible to apply the princip aes — 
ort 100 watts. noise, definitely the lowest yet ex- ferreous needles as well = steel. se 
Ei, ip One advantage of this two-unit perienced with a steel reproducer. final point, which we fee pronatie ow 
rds principle is that at many outdoor The usual tendency to harshness of without mention, is the ee ’ y 
rith functions 100 watts will be quite most steel-tuned sound-boxes was low price for a good sase ray ' os 
the sufficient ; thus there is a considerable greatly reduced, it being present only with the reproducing qua _ 0 e 
rity saving of current and cost to the hirer. on vocal records, and then but slightly. Norma Reproducer, involving, as 
is Furthermore, the other “leg ’”’ of the The frequency range was abnormally it does, an entirely new design. , 
. amplifier is always ready to be brought good, though we feel individual timbres The records used in the gg al 
oks into service should valve or any minor are justa little bit better with our tion were: Danse ma ia ag y 
trouble occur in the amplifier being own fibre-tuned Mark 10a sound-box, Orchestra Symphonique—Paris ( ol.) ; 
rd- used. possibly due to the fact that it 1s Symphony in C minor, first movement 
est a balanced part of a complete acoustic (Beethoven), conducted by Wein- 
art Radio Exhibiti system. Definition in the improved gartner (Col.); Death and the Maiden 
on ee aes "holt d frequency response was remarkably (Schubert), sung by Norman Allin 
ind upsets some holidays good, this opinion being arrived at by (Col.); M appar ( Marta ), by Caruso 
jise If it were not for the imminence of the playing of a notoriously ‘‘ muddy ” (H.M.V.); Russia, symphonic poem 
ual the Radio Exhibition at Olympia, recording which the ‘“‘ Norma” Re- (Balakirev)—Harty and London Phil- 
there would be nothing but a few producer proceeded to brighten and harmonic Orchestra (( vol.) ; J vennese 
skeleton staffs rattling in the August clarify to an appreciable extent. Dances (Gaertner), Friedman (Col.) ; 
zephyrs throughout the entire radio- Taken all round, members felt that Czardas (Monti), by Yvonne Curti 
gramophonic industry in this country. the new principles embodied in this (Col.); and Pagliacci Prologue, Mostyn 
As it is, there are sounds of feverish sound-box were vindicated, and great Thomas (Col.). 
be activity here and there which drown 
é the general silence. It is only when 
oy one wants to get hold of an individual 
4 that the telephone operator informs 
ild one of his absence on holiday—and 
ry the dust settles again on office and 
factory. 
tle The last few weeks have been largely 
my occupied in the studios by the dance 
me bands making their September records 
q before leaving London, and _ such 
ne strange apparitions as Stravinsky (who 
sis has something to say about himself 
’s) elsewhere in this issue) in an overcoat 
an conducting Les Noces for the Ter- 
a panders. 
y> 
a Gramophone Societies 
- Dulwich and Forest Hill Report 
on While Rhythm Clubs and “‘ Popular ”’ 
“ Societies seem to be going strong in 
on spite of the long evenings and call of 
country, those for more serious music 
st are now quiescent and it remains to 
om be seen how many will revive in the 
7" autumn and carry on the great work 
ny of forming rallying points for gramo- 
™ phone lovers to discuss the latest 
, records and instruments. 
In the good old days Professor 
Goldschmidt’s Norma sound-box would 
have been thoroughly vetted by every 
d gramophone society, but up to date 
wn we have received no reports except 
ma that of the youthful Dulwich and 
it Forest Hill Gramophone Society, which 
at deserves to be printed in full : 
The meeting of the above Society on 
7. June 20th was for a demonstration of 
- the “Norma” Reproducer designed 
h for use with — needles, and the Duke Ellington and His Famous Orchestra 
instrument used in conjunction was ined, they are due at the London Palladium again next 
- the Society’s E.M.G. Mark 10a. — og Tae date bards oor pa for September 17th or 24th, and after two 
of To a Society accustomed to a high weeks in London they are to visit the larger provincial centres, including Manchester, Leeds, 
0 standard of reproduction the ‘‘ Norma’”’ Liverpool, and probably Glasgow. 
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Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 





OLYMPIA AND A MYSTERY 


BD Kenes Radio Exhibition this year 
opens at Olympia on Thursday, 
August 16th, and will continue until 
Saturday, August 25th. 

By the very nature of things it can 
never be as intriguing as, say, the 
Ideal Home Exhibition; but so far 
as we can gather, it promises to be 
more interesting than any previous 
radio show. Almost every receiver 
or radio-gramophone will incorporate 
such features as visual tuning indica- 
tion, automatic volume control, static, 
re-radiation and image suppressors, 
there will be quite a number of 
A.C./D.C. sets, and car radio will no 
doubt be very much more to the front 
than hitherto. 

We hope that this year something 
may be done to concentrate the main 
features and to segregate the radio 
factors’ section. Nothing could be 
more uninteresting to the ordinary 
man than to see stack after stack of 
radio sets jumbled together on stand 
after stand of a public exhibition. 
Admittedly, this section is not intended 
for public interest, but since the object 
of the Radio Exhibition is to stimulate 
public interest, it seems to us that the 
factor-wholesaler side of radio would 
be best served by an independent 
convention or exhibition held during 
the same period at Olympia, but 
entirely separated from the main 
exhibition. 

Hours of weariness and miles of 
walking might be saved to thousands 
of tired feet if the two sections were 
distinct. Moreover, the people in- 
terested in this business of radio could 
talk deliveries and discounts to their 
hearts’ content without the distraction 
of a continuous procession of unin- 
terested people. 


G.E.C. Radio 


The new G.E.C. range of instruments 
for 1934—5 is as comprehensive as it is 
interesting. It includes all types of 
radio sets for battery operation, for 
A.C. or D.C. operation, for A.C. and 
D.C. operation, for the normal wave- 
bands of the B.B.C., and for short 
wave work. 

All are moderately priced; two 
outstanding items being the Superhet 
A.V.C. 5 A.C. mains receiver costing 
14 guineas and the A.C./D.C. Mains 
Three which costs £7 15s. , 


The former incorporates every 


modern device for the elimination of 
parasitic radio-frequency interference, 
the prevention of fading. and the 
minimising of mains hum, as well as 


provision for the connection of a pick- 
up and extension speakers. The 
undistorted output is about 3 watts. 

The A.C./D.C. Three is, as its name 
implies, equally efficient when con- 
nected to either A.C. or D.C. mains 
supplies. It is a local station receiver 
including high efficiency detector and 
output stages and a diode valve which 
acts as a rectifier on A.C. and a 
resistance on D.C. Although it is 
scheduled as a “local”’ receiver its 
efficiency is high enough to enable 
a few high power foreigners to be 
received. 

The star turn amongst these new 
instruments, both as regards price and 
performance, is the Radiogram Super- 
het A.V.C.5. It incorporates all the 
salient features of the Superhet A.V.C.5 
receiver as well asa complete equipment 
for the reproduction of gramophone 
records. It looks impressive and at 
the Press demonstration the other day 
it sounded impressive. 

We shall have more to say about this 
model in particular at a later date. 


Test Records 


What is probably the least expensive 
set of constant frequency records has 
recently been produced by Synchro- 
phone Ltd., 24 Berners Street, London, 
W.1. 

There are ten of these ‘‘ Octacios ”’ 
single-sided discs in a set on which ate 
recorded bands of fixed frequencies 
ranging from 20 to 7,000 cycles per 
second. Each band is_ recorded 
on the constant amplitude system, 
which means that the _ strength 
of recording varies inversely as the 
frequency. It is claimed that only two 
records—those covering the 20-175 
cycles region—contain more than 5 per 
cent. and not more than 10 per cent. 
harmonic content ; the remaining discs 
contain less than 5 per cent. harmonic 
content. 

Here is an excellent chance of 
possessing a very useful set of test 
records ; they have innumerable uses, 
and all for £1, or single discs at 2s. 6d. 
The numbers are Tech. 90—99. 


The Norma Sound-box 


Since our tests of the Norma sound- 
box were carried out it has been 
modified in some respects. With the 
object of reducing the weight on the 
needle point and so minimising fric- 
tional record wear, the arcuate shoe 
which originally was so fixed to the 
resonator that it protruded in front 
of the needle point is now fixed so as 
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INSTRUMENT 


to throw the mass behind the point of 
contact with the record. This has the 
desired effect of reducing the weight 
on the record to about six ounces, 
which represents a decrease of 14 
ounces between the original and the 
modified models. 

The blade spring itself is now made 
convex in section as against the flat 
section of the first type, so as to 
increase its vibrational range and thus 
the efficiency of the sound-box as a 
whole. 


A Very Idle Zephyr 


Apropos the Olympian note on this 
page, twenty-four valves is not the 
number of valves in the smallest 
instrument which is to be at Olympia. 
It may, however, constitute the 
maximum number included in one 
particular de-luxe instrument. We 
are of the opinion, however, that this 
is all a fairy tale ; fourteen would be 
much nearer the mark. But the mere 
number of valves will be nothing 
compared with the number of stages, 
tuned circuits and other features of 
this ! Perhaps we had better 
say no more. Wait and see, and hear, 
then you may buy. 





Baker’s Selhurst 


In addition to variety of loud- 
speakers and output stage conversion 
units produced by Baker’s Selhurst 
for 1934-35, they have ventured 
further into the field of radio by 
producing a range of compact receivers 
for installation in motor-cars. 

There are four types : the R.C. with 
remote control panel at £11, the 
W.R.C. which has the controls mounted 
directly on the cabinet at £9 15s., 
and two variants of these models 
which are fitted with a dry rectifier 
for the economy of high-tension current. 
These are models R.C.W. and 
W.R.C.W., which cost £11 10s. and 
10 guineas respectively. 


Marconiphone 

One of the most important and by 
far the largest engagement ever under- 
taken by Marconiphone on behalf of 
His Majesty the King was fulfilled 
on July 18th, 1934, at the opening 
ceremony of that great engineering 
feat, the Mersey Tunnel. Through 
the Royal microphone, amplifiers and 
banks of loudspeakers, and by relay 
through the tunnel itself, the King’s 
speech was conveyed to huge crowds 


in Liverpool and Birkenhead. 
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RESONANCES IN GRAMOPHONE DESIGN 


N recent years sound-box design 
has largely followed upon the con- 
ventional lines first set by the H.M.V. 
‘‘ Exhibition ’’ over thirty years ago. 
The combination of rocking stylus-bar, 
diaphragm and air-chamber with small 
outlet to tone-arm is not now departed 
from. Such variations as one sees are 
confined, as a rule, to matters of 
detail in the combination: different 
mounting for stylus-bar, different 
material for diaphragm, and so on. 
In one case, the H.M.V. No. 5 series, 
there was an addition to the com- 
bination in the form of a “ spider ”’ 
between stylus-bar and diaphragm, 
but even that was not an innovation 
since spiders were well known in the 
days of the phonograph; their re- 
introduction was suggested by the 
then recently discovered theory of 
design of the ordinary sound-box 
combination. 

This theory, which is now well 
known as the band-pass wave-filter 
theory, has unquestionably effected 
great improvements in gramophone 
sound-boxes. The only real trouble 
about it is that to carry it out properly 
fairly accurate adjustments have to 
be made of the mechanical values of 
the various elements of the standard 
combination ; and these adjustments 
are apt to be only transitory. Hence 
the importance of “‘ tuning ”’ a sound- 
box—a practice which was developed 
by Mr. Virtz and Mr. Wild and 
by the Expert Committee of THE 
GRAMOPHONE long before the wave- 
filter theory became available—be- 
came greater and greater as improve- 
ments were made in recording. 


Extending the Range 


The fundamental difficulty behind 
all these problems of sound-box design 
is that of resonance. Each one of the 
elements of the standard combination 
has one or more natural frequencies 
to which it wants to vibrate. It is 
to be noted, however, that when the 
elements are put together these natural 
frequencies do not remain at the same 
positions of the musical scale as they 
had in isolation: the interaction 
between them alters their distribution. 
In practice, it was originally found very 
difficult to obtain a distribution cover- 
ing more than a very small range of 
two or three octaves in the middle 
register. 

The wave-filter method extended 
the range substantially by what may 
at first sight seem to be the very 
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paradoxical means of making the 
isolated natural frequencies of all the 
main elements of the combination the 
same! To explain why that secures 
a distribution over a longer range 
when the elements are combined 
would involve too long an excursion 
into wave-filter theory. The fact, 
however, should be noted since it 
illustrates why, by this method of 
design, precise adjustments are called 
for. Maladjustment causes not only 
restriction of range but also uneven 
distribution, both as regards the 
strengths of the resonances and their 
positions in the range. 

There is, however, another difficulty 
in this method of design in that the 
limited number of elements involved, 
and the nature of the materials of 
which they must be composed, severely 
limit the response at very low and 
very high frequencies. It is easy 
enough to obtain a fairly uniform 
response within a small range, but 
attempts to extend it at the top end 
usually result in a restriction at the 
bottom end, and vice versa; careful 
tuning can do a good deal to overcome 
this difficulty but it is expensive and 
laborious. 


Professor Goldschmidt’s Method 


So far as I know, very few attempts 
have been made in recent years to 
avoid the difficulty by multiplying the 
resonances. Mr. Virtz made one, in 
what he called his ‘‘ piano sound-box,”’ 
but there the idea was not carried very 
far. Now, however, we have a some- 
what elaborate design by Professor 
Goldschmidt in which the problem has 
been tackled in a scientific way and 
with all the ingenuity which years of 
experience of telephone and engineer- 
ing problems have accumulated. In 
the result we have a commercially 
produced sound-box, sold at a very 
moderate price, which can _ stand 
comparison with individually tuned 
sound -boxes. 

The significance of this fact will at 
once be appreciated. We have seen 
something like it before in the Meltrope 
series of sound-boxes where the result 
was achieved by a similar ingenuity 
in the application of engineering 
principles to the wave-filter theory. 
The new ideas incorporated in the 
Norma Reproducer should enable a 
further advance to be made. Just as 
progress in scientific thought can be 
measured by the number of operations 
one can perform without thinking 


about them, so progress in applied 
science is usually shown by the 
achievement of a desired result without 
the necessity for minute calibrations 
or adjustment. 


Horn Resonators 


Professor Goldschmidt’s success with 
the sound-box immediately suggests 
that something of the same kind 
might be possible in a gramophone 
horn if the problem were tackled 
systematically. Here again we are 
at present bound up with the wave- 
filter theory, which demands an 
exponential horn for its fulfilment. 
But that is not the only conceivable 
method of obtaining the necessary 
loading for a sound-box. That it is 
possible to devise a resonant structure 
of reasonably small dimensions, which 
will itself have a sufficiently uniform 
frequency response over a long range, 
the violin body fully demonstrates. 

Attempts have been made to solve 
this problem, and with varying success. 
The Micro-Perophone Chromogram is 
one which is well known, and except 
for the fact that the Crescent tone-arm, 
which was used on that instrument, 
would be totally unsuitable for the 
Norma Reproducer, on account of 
considerations of weight distribution, 
the Chromogram would probably 
demonstrate the virtues of Professor 
Goldschmidt’s design as well as any 
instrument of moderate size. Much 
more interesting, and in their way 
more successful, examples were to be 
found in the pedestal gramophones 
which Mr. Virtz used to construct, 
where the horn and cabinet resonances 
were deliberately multiplied, by more 
or less hit-and-miss methods, but with 
a patience that ensured a good final 
result. The most recent example, and 
one which was attended by consider- 
able success, was Mr. Wild’s spring 
tensioning of an external papier maché 
horn. Another, though probably 
accidental, example was to be found 
in what I call the H.M.V. No. 4 port- 
able ; I forget its number, but it was 
the one produced in 1926-27 with 
the No. 4 sound-box. In that a 
number of low frequency resonances 
in the material of the horn and in the 
reflecting lid contrived, if I may use 
an Irishism, to make that portable 
do what a portable cannot! It is 
significant that the Norma is com- 
pletely successful on this portable and 
puts the No. 4 sound-box quite out 
of court. 
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So one might go on, giving partial 
illustrations <a loudspeakers as well 
as gramophones. For the principle 
concerns all forms of sound-reproduc- 


tion. As on of the earliest adherents 
to Western Electric wave - filter 
methods, I find it quite refreshing to 
envisage the possibility of development 






The 






The Stradivarius 
method is not yet exhausted, particu- 
larly if it is enriched by scientific 
knowledge. 


by other methods. 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Rothermel-Brush Piezo-Electric 
Pick-up Price 2 guineas 

Here is an interesting pick-up ; 
perhaps the most interesting that has 
yet appeared in this country. In 
fundamental design it is different, 
it has the longest response of any 
pick-up we have tested, and the mean 
output, as measured with a Moullin 
voltmeter, H.M.V. constant frequency 
records and Pyramid Radiogram 
needles, is unusually high. With an 
average commercial recording the mean 
voltage output is approximately 1-5, 
and the figures below tell their own 
story of output at individual fre- 
quencies. 


Frequency. Voltage Output. 
8,460 “2 
7,720 *25 
6,650 25 
6,120 3 
5,550 25 
5,160 35 
4,700 2 
4,450 “4 
3400 7 
3,540 1-2 
3,015 2-2 
2,512 1-3 
2,075 1-5 
1,788 1-3 
1,579 1-4 
1,362 1-4 
1,035 1-6 

993 1-7 
893 1-8 
773 1-9 
526 2-1 
445 3°5 
340 4-0 
261 4-7 
205 4-4 
150 5-5 
104 6-1 

79 6-2 

52-4 5:4 


The chief characteristics of the 
reproduction are cleanness and attack, 
coupled with a strong bass and a long 
range in the treble. Without a strong 
bass such a response in the treble (note 
that the output at 8,460 cycles is 
‘2 volts) would no doubt be too 
bright to be tolerable; and with an 
attenuated treble the reproduction 
would seem unbearably heavy and 
elephantine, As it is the ear suffers 
little discomfort either by virtue of the 
extended high note response or by the 
heftiness of the bass ; and it is hefty, 








for apart from going very low in the 
scale, it has a rising characteristic from 
about 1,000 cycles downwards to as 
low as 33 cycles. 

Despite the extended range of the 
treble it is notable that surface noise is 
relatively low ; it 
is more apparent 
than one _§ finds 
with the average 
electro-magnetic 
pick-up, but it is 
less intense and is 
certainly no more 
obvious with the 
majority of  re- 
cordings. 

For our own par- 
ticular tastes the 
bass is on the 
prominent _ side, 
particularly from 
100 cycles upwards; but it is 
not of the kind that masks the 
higher frequencies ; it has character 
and detail which, in equipments that 
are normally weak in this region, 
would be of decided advantage. For 
reducing the intensity of the bass 
frequencies, if desired, the makers 
recommend the use of a lower value 
of volume control than the normal 
500,000 ohms, which, incidentally, was 
the value we used in our playing tests 
and when taking measurements of the 
output. In an electro-magnetic pick-up 
a low resistance load attenuates high 
frequencies ; here, since the pick-up 
acts as a capacity device, the opposite 
effect is obtained. 

Some idea of the freedom and 
effective damping of the moving parts 
may be gained from the facts that the 
needle rides quite comfortably in the 
large amplitude grooves of a 50-cycle 
constant frequency record and that 
even when playing a really boisterous 
commercial record there is no tendency 
for the needle to chatter or emit other 
extraneous noises. Thus_ reactive 
record wear should be very small 
indeed. 

We have said earlier in this report 
that this pick-up is fundamentally 
different from any other that has come 
our way. This difference lies in the 
design’ and component parts of the 
pick-up head. In place of the usual 
magnet, coil and pole pieces, there 
is a crystal assembly composed of 
Rochelle salt which has the peculiar 
property of converting minute mechani- 


cal movements (such as is caused by 
a needle in a record groove or by the 
effect of the voice on a microphone 
diaphragm) into electric impulses. 
Conversely, Rochelle salt also has 
the property of changing electric 





impulses into mechanical movement, 
as in the case of a loudspeaker where 
the speech current fed into the crystal 
can be used to drive a cone or a reed. 
In a pick-up this piezo-electric effect 
is completely successful, whereas when 
used in a loudspeaker the mechanical 
movement or distortion of the crystal, 
for that is what really happens, is not 
of sufficient amplitude to respond fully 
to the lower frequencies, and so to 
cover the whole range of musical 
frequencies the piezo-electric speaker 
has to be used in conjunction with 
a moving-coil instrument designed 
specially to compensate for the 
deficiency in bass. 

It should be noticed that since the 
elements of this pick-up take the form 
of a capacity it should never be 
connected between the grid and fila- 
ment (cathode) of a valve without a 
shunt resistance (which may take the 
form of a _ potentiometer volume 
control), otherwise the valve will be 
robbed of its bias. 

The mechanical design of the pick-up 
is good, though in our opinion it would 
be improved by the provision of a 
longer carrying arm and a little more 
offset (at present it is under 2 ins.). 
These modifications would reduce 
alignment errors and so, in conjunction 
with the electro-mechanical features 
of the pick-up, make any chances of 
record wear very remote. 

There is another and more expensive 
version of this crystal pick-up, known 
as the high fidelity model, which we 
hope to test at a later date. 
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The New H.M.V. Gramophone 
Model 153 Price 12 guineas 


The chief mechanical difference 
between this acoustic gramophone 
and the H.M.V. 152 which we reviewed 
last month is in the design and size 
of the horn and of the cabinet ; all the 
other component parts—the sound-box, 
tone-arm, the motor and its associated 
braking and stopping mechanisms— 
are of similar design to those fitted in 
the 152. 





The size of the cabinet, of course, is 
determined by the size of the horn, and 
the size of the horn determines the 
range of the reproduction. If one 
compares the illustration above with 
that of the 152 on page 68 of the July 
issue, one gets a very fair dimensional 
impression of the reproduction given 
by the two instruments. It is, we 
know, impossible to measure acoustic 
output or quality with a two-foot rule, 
but look at the two illustrations again 
and then hear the instruments playing 
the same records with the same type 
of needle. Then, we hope, you will 
agree with us that although the quality 
given by each within the range of the 
two horns is very much alike, the 
instrument under review gives a much 
more solid reproduction ; it is broader 
and deeper, and, so it seems to us, 
rather more forward and less direc- 
tional. Herein lies the virtue of the 
larger horn. As regards the strength 
and quality of the upper register, there 
is little to choose between the two 
instruments ; if there is any advantage 
it is in favour of the 153 when using 
non-metallic needles which have a 
smaller effect on volume and brightness. 
This, of course, could be entirely 
accounted for in the adjustment of the 
sound-boxes, but it may possibly be 
due to the design of the horn of 153. 


Here the whole of the cabinet, apart 
from a small record compartment 
beside the motor board, is taken up by 
a bifurcated horn of logarithmic taper 
with a mouth area of roughly 210 
square inches, the bifurcations being 
united in the flare of the horn some 
9 or 10 inches from the mouth. 

The usual motor board amenities, 
needle cups and clips, etc., are fitted 
here as on the 152 and the cabinet work 
too is up to the usual Hayes standard ; 
but even if these finishing touches were 
less agreeable to the eye and were of 
less utilitarian value we should still 
cast our vote in favour of the 153 
by reason of its more natural repro- 
ducing abilities. 


The B.T.H. Needle Armature Pick-up 
Price £2 


It used to be thought that it was an 
advantage in a pick-up to keep the 
mass of the moving parts low, and by 
mass was meant that which one could 
measure in grams in a_ chemical 
balance. Then someone pointed out 


that since the parts were rocking about 


an axis it must be their moment of 
inertia that mattered and not the 
actual mass. But even he forgot 
that the distance between the axis and 
the working pole-faces must also be 
taken into account and that for this 
reason the effective dynamical mass 
may be something quite different from 
what the moment of inertia would 
lead one to suppose. 


Voltage 
Frequency. Output. 
6,650 ‘05 
6,120 | 
5,550 ‘15 
5,160 | 
4,700 “15 
4,450 ‘| 
3,900 ‘2 
3,540 2 
3,015 25 
2,512 25 
2,075 ‘2 
1,788 ‘3 
1,579 3 
1,362 ‘3 
1,035 ‘3 
993 ‘3 
893 35 
733 “4 
526 -25 
445 35 
340 “4 
261 -45 
205 “55 
150 6 
104 “6 
79 ‘7 
52°4 ‘9P 


All needle armature pick-ups have 
been made on the assumption that 
since the mass is to be made a mini- 
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mum, it would be well to have nothing 
else but the needle as armature. This 
assumption would be generally true 
on either of the first two interpretations 
of the word mass, but it is not neces- 
sarily justified on the third and correct 
one for this purpose; everything in 
that case depends on the length of the 
needle and the moment of inertia 
of the rocking mounting into which 
the needle is inserted. 

As it happens, the design of the 
pick-up at present under review is 
such that all the conditions are 
satisfied and the result is that the 
response curve, as measured by means 
of constant frequency records, is 
relatively smooth and unaffected by 
marked resonances and the range 
is unusually long. The figures of 
voltage output given in the table were 
obtained on H.M.V. records and with 
a tungstyle needle. There was some 
uncertainty in tracking on the 50-cycle 
record which made it difficult to be 
sure about the proper reading even 
when pressure was applied to the 
pick-up head. The reading has 
accordingly been marked P. At 500 
cycles there is a small trough in the 
curve followed by a hump between 
700 and 800cycles. Above 4,000 cycles, 
again, there are some irregularities of 
output, but these are made less notice- 
able when the (tapered) 100,000-ohm 
volume control supplied with the 
pick-up is shunted across it. On the 
whole, the curve would be said to 
conform very closely to what is now 
generally regarded in technical circles 
as the ideal response curve: i.e. a 
straight line response falling as we 
ascend the scale by about 3 decibels 
per octave. 





The interesting thing is that the 
reproduction we obtained with this 
pick-up on our standard amplifier 
and speakers was not quite what the 
measurements would lead folk to 
expect who are less familiar than we 
are with the contradictions of this 
response curve business. The surface 
noise, though not exactly whispering, 
had that desirable distributed quality 
which one so rarely finds in any but 
the most carefully adjusted pick-ups ; 
there was no stridency, due to a 
marked resonance in the 3,000 to 3,500 
cycle fegion, nor any coarseness due 
to a peak an octave lower. The 
quality is decidedly smooth, clean and 
clear. But it is “ tight ’ and not open 
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—just like the high notes of some 
German tenors. 

The suggestion is that response 
curve measurements do not really 
represent what happens on an ordinary 
record where the amplitude is less than 
on the low note constant frequency 
records. If this is so, there must also 
be a certain amount of amplitude 
distortion. Perhaps this is not to be 
wondered at seeing that the scope for 
applying resistance damping is so very 
small in the case of a needle armature 
pick-up. But apart from this tightness, 
the indications of amplitude distortion 
are very slight; thus needle buzz is 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


quite small and there is nothing in the 
way of harshness. All that is probably 
required, therefore, to correct for the 
tightness is a descending frequency 
response in amplifier and speaker— 
of the kind, in fact, that is likely to be 
found on most commercial receivers 
and radio-gramophones. Otherwise, 
the pick-up should be ideally suited 
for use with a response corrector such 
as the Novotone. 

Before we conclude this review it 
should be explained that we have 
dwelt on one or two points, not by way 
of criticism of the pick-up, but because 
of the intrinsic interest of the problems 


Magnetic Interference 
264 Q.—I have recently bought a radio-gramophone an: 
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which our tests have disclosed. That 
the pick-up does bring these problems 
into prominence is a testimony to its 
virtues in avoiding defects which 
usually obscure them. It is, indeed, 
an interesting pick-up. 
Mechanically the pick-up is of 
satisfactory design; alignment errors 
are small and although it is of the 
needle armature type, a needle screw 
is provided so that there is no chance 
of the needle falling out when the 
pick-up is lowered on to the record 
as in some previous pick-ups of 
similar type where the only means of 
holding the needle was by magnetism. 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 





IMPORTANT NOTICE.—AIl correspondence that requires an 
answer must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and 
also the coupon which will be found on the Exchange and Mart 
page of THE GRAMOPHONE every month. In future the coupon 
will only be valid up to and including the date printed on it. 


Overseas readers excepted. 


Side Pressure or— 


262 Q.—I have a cabinet gramophone fitted with a sound-box 


made for fibres. The instrument has worked 
perfectly until quite recently, when the needle 
started to stick in one groove about mid-way across a 
record, and no matter what I do, adjusting alignment 
errors, trying various needle angles and types of 
fibre needles, the fault still persists. I have 
examined my records for wear, but this seems negli- 
gible. Can you help me ? 


A.—First of all level your instrument by the dynamic 


method (as described in our handbook Gramophones, 
Acoustic and Radio), then overhaul the back joint of 
your tone-arm by dismantling it and thoroughly 
lubricating it with the special tone-arm greasés made 
by E.M.G. and W. J. Bond & Sons, making sure 
that there is no stiffness—however slight—in its 
lateral movement. If these simple remedies do 
not alter matters than look to your records. It 
is probable that they have become clogged with 
fibre debris. Give them a good brushing with a stiff 
bristle brush, play them through once only with a fine 
pointed steel needle and brush them again. The 
combination of these suggestions should put things 
right, but tackle the levelling first ; a mechanical 
bias either one way or the other can play havoc with 
the points of fibre needles. 


Negative Lead Bias 
263 Q.—I propose to construct the amplifier portion of 


Mr. P. Wilson’s radio-gramophone as described in 
THE GRAMOPHONE for October 1932. I have a 
B.T.H. A.C. speaker,so I intend using a Ferranti B5 
choke in place of the speaker field in the negative lead. 
As this choke has a resistance of only 40 ohms will 
it be possible to make up the total resistance of 
1,000 ohms with a power resistance ? 


A.—Yes: the arrangement should work all right. As an 


alternative why not put the Ferranti choke in the 
positive lead and use two variable power resistances 
(in series) of appropriate values to give correct bias 
to the L.F. and power stages, connecting these in the 
negative lead ? A resistance of 800 ohms and one 
of 200 ohms in series would do. 


find that when the pick-up is placed on a record 
a beat effect ensues, once per revolution of the 
turn table. Immediately I remove the pick-up, 
leaving the turn table revolving, the beat disappears. 
Are you able to suggest a cure ? 


A.—We are not sure that the following suggestion wil! 


effect a complete removal of the hum, but in an) 
case it will mitigate the annoyance. First of ali 
earth the motor frame, which incidentally will earth 
the turn table, thus partly isolating the pick-up from 
the field of the motor. Then, if necessary, screw a 
piece of sheet iron underneath the motor board and 
connect to earth. If this does not eliminate the 
beat you will have to completely enclose the motor 
in a metal box, preferably sheet iron, and earth it. 
You do not say whether the motor is a universal 
model or not. If it is of the D.C.—A.C. type then 
connecting a 2 mfd. condenser, or larger, between 
one brush and the frame will help. Some manu- 
facturers are now making their pick-ups with a 
‘ hum-bucking ’”’ coil to prevent this type of inter- 
ference. 


Frequency Records 
265 Q.—I would be grateful if you could inform me what 


frequency records are available? I am familiar with 
the H.M.V. ones (DB1231-—45) but what I really want 
is a number of frequencies on one record with 
preferably a falling tone. 


A.—tThe records most likely to fulfil your requirements 


are Parlophone P9794-6. The first side of P9794 
is @ gliding tone from 6,000 to 100 cycles, and on the 
reverse side a gliding-howling tone of the same 
frequencies. The other two are _ gliding-howling 
tones about certain frequencies, namely, 150, 300, 
600, 1,200, 2,400, and 4,500 cycles. The complete 


set costs 2 guineas. 


Voltage Regulation 
266 Q.—In an amplifier I am constructing I am using a mains 


transformer with filament windings of 4 volts 
4amps.,and4volts6amps. The point I am dubious 
about is that I shall only be taking 4 volts 3.5 amps. 
and 4 volts 3 amps. respectively. Will the surplus 
current cause voltage rise or other undesirable 
features ? 


A.—lIt all depends on the make of transformer ; if it is of 


reliable manufacture then the voltage regulation 
should be all right, in which case you need have no 
fear of an excessive rise in voltage. We did a very 
similar thing in the Vox A.C. radio-gramophone with 
no adverse effects. 
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ROUND AND AsBouT wiTtH W. R. A. 


Composers’ Finger Prints—The Musical Sleuth Again 


URSUING the ploy of a few 

months ago, I give a few more 

extracts from works the com- 

posers of which you are asked 
to name, adding a reason for ascribing 
each sample to its author. Even if 
you already know who that is, there 
is benefit in deciding how you would 
have spotted him if you had not 
known. This is not a competition, 
and I shall not trouble readers to send 
in their answers unless they particu- 
larly wish to discuss the tests. It is 
well known, I think, that 1 welcome 
opinions, comments, and suggestions 
for topics to discuss. 

In my former article I mentioned the 
pioneer work of Mr. Ernest Newman in 
what I believe will prove a highly 
important field of research—one that 
I wish critics had more leisure to attend 
to. The name of the book in which 
Mr. Newman has succinctly set forth 
his views, and applied them to one 
composer’s work, is The Unconscious 
Beethoven (Leonard Parsons). 


Rather slow 


Il 


Andante. Nobilmente e semplice 


¥ aie 
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The New Criticism 


Much of the basic work upon this 
‘* style-criticism ’’ has been done by 
Guido Adler of Vienna. An article 
by him in the April 1934 Musical 
Quarterly (American : obtainable 
direct, or from Chester) is full of 
interest to those who see in this depart- 
ment of musicology a means of blowing 
criticism out of dilettantes’ doldrums, 
upon a new voyage of usefulness and 
significance. 


How deep still are these doldrums 
could be gathered from Mr. James 
Agate’s foolishly challenging Mr. 
Newman in the Sunday Times lately. 


Why will these people fiddle with 
deep subjects in which they have no 
training? It is part of the wearisome 
wholesaling arrogance of the times, 
which intelligent music-lovers have to 
fight with all their strength. 


IV 
Brisk 


The Wonderful Ways of the Ear 


It would be interesting to know how 
little of a familiar work it is necessary 
to hear in order to identify it. I was 
reminded of this (it can be an amusing 
pursuit) when I re-read William 
Wallace’s The Musical Faculty 
(Macmillan), a book full of suggestive 
ideas that I am sure every music-lover 
could read with pleasure and profit. 


Dr. Wallace has the rare advantage 
of being a man of science (an eye 
specialist, as many may know) who 
found himself able to become also 
a wide-ranging musician. His two 
musical books, in suggestion and 
philosophy, are among the best I 
know. (The other is The Threshold of 
Music.) He tells of hearing a piano 
being played in a country hotel, and 
of instantly recognising that it was 
an improvisation, and that the player 
was an ear-taught friend whom he had 
not met for fifteen years. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


R. SORABJI’S contention (in 

THE GRAMOPHONE of June) 

that Kirkby Lunn’s apparently 

perfunctory performance of 
Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix was, by 
the same token, a brilliant piece of 
interpretation and insight, presents a 
point of view that is new to me. 

However, I beg leave to doubt 
whether any opera singer, past, present, 
or to come, ever has, or ever will, 
deliberately throw overboard an oppor- 
tunity of bringing off a vocal tour de 
force merely for the sake of introduc- 
ing a dubious psychological subtlety. 
Moreover, we may regard Delilah as a 
capable siren, who, with so much at 
stake, would have felt something more 
of trepidation than of menace in this 
particular situation—not forgetting 
that Samson was a more formidable 
creature than he appears in this opera. 
She was a Secret Service agent, acting 
under instructions ; and was likely to 
have lost her job, and possibly some- 
thing else, had she failed through 
carelessness. 

Kirkby Lunn was, as Mr. Sorabji 
says, a brilliant and intellectual artist ; 
she was never convincing as a stage 
lover. 


Vienna Days 


Readers of Mme. Nijinski’s remark- 
able and absorbing biography of her 
brilliant husband will remember the 
shadowy but gracious figure of Erik 
Schmedes hovering benevolently in the 
background. 

The only record by this eminent 
Wagnerian tenor to reach this country 
was the really excellent Sextet in Lucia, 
which made a brief appearance in the 
G. & T. catalogue in 1904. It was made 
in Vienna, by members of the Opera, 
the baritone being Weidemann, who 
sang Orestes in Elecktra at Covent 
Garden in 1910; the bass Richard 
Mayr, of Rosenkavalier fame, and the 
soprano Elissa Elizzi. 

It is with satisfaction that I recall 
that I admired this record immensely 


in those far-off days, before I knew the » 


names of these singers ; and Schmedes 
may clearly be added to the short list 
of tenors who really sang Wagner. 
And how few of them were Germans ! 
Jean de Reszke (Pole), Van Dyck 
(Fleming), Urlus (Hollander), Coates 
(English), Hérold (Dane), are names 
which leap to my mind; but the 
ordeal from which we have recently 
emerged in the matter of German 
tenors, trenchantly commented upon 
by Mr. Newman (Sunday Times, 
May 27th), is a discouraging reflection 
for the future. 


An Australian Suggestion 


‘‘Without trying to add to the 
impression that all Colonials are 
radicals,’ writes J. K. from Victoria, 
*“may I respectfully submit that it is 
time the English ‘ Collectors’ Corner ’ 
gave us a little Larwood ‘ body-line’ 
bowling to wake us up? This is, of 
course, biting the hand that feeds me, 
for it is not so long ago that I preferred 
a DA or DB in good condition to a 
‘pre-dog.’ Your interesting and in- 
valuable columns have converted me, 
and have awaked my latent ‘ sub- 
consciousness. 

‘*I suppose we Australians have 
fewer opportunities for finding really 
old records than you in England, but 
as the collecting craze is not yet deeply 
rooted in us, we at least are able to 
work on virgin soil. Consequently, I 
have had certain mild discoveries in 
originals, such as Eames’ Chanson 
d’amour, Francisco’s La Paloma, de 
Luna and Huguet in the Faust Church 
Scene, and early Melba and Caruso 
records. For these I thank you—but 
now for the attack ! 

** Why is there this conspiracy to 
subdue all non-needle-playing discs? 
There is a precious field for collectors 
in the old ‘ all-black’ Pathés, which 
run from the centre at 100 revolutions 
per minute. You, who have many 
times indicated that the Caruso of 
1902-3 was the voice (and, indeed, I 
agree with you), are ignoring his best 
records when you ‘ hush’ the Pathés. 

““I have had the good fortune to 
obtain two Caruso Pathés— E lucevan le 
stelle from Tosca, and Tu non mi vuoi 
pit bene. The voice and recording are 
splendid. . . . Other early Pathés I 
have found are four songs by Albert 
Alvarez. I have, too, Stavenhager 
playing Chopin’s Nocturne (27.2), which 
is Pathé disc ‘ No. 3.’ Then was ever 
Home to our Mountains better sung by 
Ben Davies and Kirkby Lunn than on 
a Pathé? These records, I might add, 
except the last, were bought by me 
from an old German who arrived in 
Australia towards the end of 1902, 
bringing them with him. Now please 
excuse my attack; give Pathé Freres 
their due! ”’ 

To tell the truth, I had been expect- 
ing something like this for some time— 
not forgetting Mr. Errol’s copious notes 
on the subject some time ago. 

I have never heard Caruso’s Pathé 
discs, but J. K.’s good opinion of them 
is amply confirmed. Their origin is still 
a little obscure : contemporary rumour 
used to say that they were re-recorded 
from cylinders, and not very good: 
be that as it may, they were always 
sold out when I went to ask for them, 
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But evidently they are truly of his. 
torical interest, and seem likely to 
have been the first records made by 
Caruso. 


Those Pathé Carusos ! 


Very @ propos is a remark in a most 
interesting letter from K. H-L. (Copen- 
hagen) that among about 300 cylinders 
discovered by him were two by Caruso 
of E lucevan le stelle and Tunon mvuoi 
pit bene! On the former is engraved 
“The Anglo-italien Commerce Com- 
pany, Milano Genova,”’ and K. H.-L. 
says of this that it is so fine that words 
cannot express it, and regrets that all 
Caruso’s records were not like it. 

From the list sent me of this wonder- 
ful find of ancient cylinders, I pick out 
Lassalle in Romance de Il étoile, and 
Renaud in Air du Toréador; also 
Tanesy, Soulacroix, Wagner (? Oscar 
Robert), Boyer, Mary Boyer, Nissen, 
Hérold, Noté, Forsell, and Sarah Bern- 
hardt. Some of them are duplicated, 
and may be had in exchange for discs. 
The lucky finder is able to play them 
on the original motor and soundbox, 
combined with a modern “ Expert” 
horn, and assures me that the result is 
most satisfying! Thus he may be the 
only one of us who has actually heard 
the voice of Lassalle. 

(Incidentally, if any reader has a 
record (cylinder) by Malvina Schnorr 
v. Carosfeld for disposal, this corre- 
spondent would be much interested.) 

It seems not impossible that Den- 
mark may, in the not very distant 
future, provide us, after all, with the 
unique experience of hearing the voice 
of Jenny Lind. This would indeed be a 
matter for congratulation, and I have 
no doubt that such an event would 
receive world-wide recognition. K. H-L. 
knows a man who sold these cylinders, 
** long, long ago.”’ Jenny Lind recorded 
for the Dansk Grammofon Magasin, 
and it is hardly possible that not one 
copy remains. The Danish H.M.V. 
are ready to re-record if one can be 
found. 

However, to return to Pathé. 


What is the ‘‘Collectors’ Period’? 


With the exception of Caruso and 
Alvarez, both of whom had previously 
recorded on cylinders, which may have 
been adapted to discs, the records 
issued in England were not exception- 
ally interesting, unless we admit those 
artists who had already recorded for 
G. & T., e.g. Ancona and Albani, while 
the recording dates of other singers of 
international importance were outside 
the immediate scope of C.C. 

This brings us to the bone of the 
matter, as expressed by J. K. and 
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many other correspondents who would 
welcome a more liberal policy, and who 
are not in favour of the arbitrary limits 
with which C.C. has surrounded itself. 

We are told that nothing can stand 
still, and I suppose that C.C. is no 
exception to the rule: there are not 
enough “first period’’ discs to go 
round, and there is no logical argument 
against tracing the historical develop- 
ment of singing through a further seven 
years, at any rate—which would bring 
us roughly to the period of the war—if 
readers desire it. 

My aim in the past has been to 
recapture for others something of that 
tremendously interesting atmosphere 
of the early days of “ celebrity ”’ re- 
cording, and of the twilight period of 
the Golden Age: in other words, the 
glittering Edwardian decade. If C.C. 
has been successful in this, as my 
younger correspondents continue to 
insist, in terms which make breakfast 
the pleasantest meal of the day, it 
affords proof of the intrinsic interest 
of the subject, and shows that it is not 
dependent upon personal associations. 
It has, in fact, brought to life some- 
thing that was dormant or subconscious 
in the minds of many of us which finds 
expression in the romantic aspect of 
singing and recording. 


Quo Vadis? 


Frankly, I feel some hesitation in 
disturbing this placid and amiable flow 
of events ; but if it is really true that 
we are all comfortably asleep while a 
large section of potential readers and 
collectors are waiting for us to wake 
up, it is plain that something must be 
done about it. 

But when we come to look into the 
matter more closely, the reason for the 
forces of reaction become more under- 
standable. The most natural lines of 
investigation are the Gramophone 
Company’s celebrity catalogues and 
the Grand Seasons at Covent Garden ; 
and at once we are up against the old 
difficulty, namely, that our history 
—* short with the death of Edward 

‘II. 

Actually, from the point of view of 

record collecting, the year 1906 defin- 


itely closes one epoch, and opens 


another—things were never quite the 
same after the pink label appeared, to 
say nothing of orange, green, white, 
buff, blue, and what not. The stars 
weren’t quite the same either, except- 
ing Tetrazzini and Geraldine Farrar, 
who became a star, gramophonically 
speaking, in 1908. 

In the Syndicate season of 1907, 
Heinrich Knoéte had appeared with 
success as a Wagnerian tenor, and the 
fact was duly acknowledged by the 
Gramophone Company; while the 
sensational appearance of Maria Gay 
was celebrated belatedly (in 1908) in 


like manner; but her records did 
nothing to add to her reputation, for 
which her vivid and forceful person- 
ality was to some extent responsible. 

I was present at the English premiére 
in 1909 of Samson et Dalila, in which 
Kirkby Lunn triumphed over wretched 
support, and was forthwith promoted 
to the celebrity catalogue. The opera 
was a disappointment, after all the fuss 
and bother which had preceded it. 

















A self-portrait of Caruso in the 
possession of P. G. Hurst 


The Later Period 


A far more important and significant 
premiére in that year was that of 
Charpentier’s Louise, in which ap- 
peared that remarkable synthetic 
soprano Louise Edvina, whose voice is 
credibly reported to have been almost 


literally manufactured and kept in. 


order by Jean de Reszke. Her records, 
however, were of later date, and 
included a very perfect rendering of 
Depuis le jour, which she sang so 
touchingly at Covent Garden. We 
greatly enjoyed Edvina, and I am sure 
she greatly enjoyed herself. 

What a glorious work Lowise is, and 
what opportunities it gives to the whole 
operatic hierarchy : but our feminists 
say it is out of date, so there we are ! 

Still in 1909, Anselmi was bidding 
farewell to Covent Garden. To me, his 
voice appeared to be light, but of 
perfect quality, and produced with all 
the finish which my critical soul 
required: but orchestras were some- 
times inclined to be rampant in those 
days. 

Anselmi’s Fonotipia records belong 
to the “‘ second period ” of that series, 
and may have been made some time 
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before 1909. The specimen which I 
possess certainly does him full justice, 
though his operatic career was drawing 
to its close. 

Forsell’s Don Giovanni was heard at 
Covent Garden with admiration in 
June of that year: his records did not 
come here, but they may still be found 
in Sweden, and are, I believe, occasion- 
ally sent to readers by a collector in 
that country, where Forsell is now 
director of the Stockholm Opera. 

The gramophone was _ discreetly 
silent about Pelléas et Melisande, which 
appeared in London at about this time. 
I remember the chill I felt when I 
realised that nothing was going to 
happen, and that I had no train home 
till 11.30! 

In 1910 Paul Franz replaced the 
previous incompetents as Samson, and 
things went better. He sang Romeo, 
Faust, and Julien as well, and was a 
tower of strength, without, however, 
making us forget Dalmorés, although 
the gramophone treated him better. 


The Decline of an Epoch 


Operdammerung, to borrow again 
Herman Klein’s expression, had set in, 
in spite of such occasional flashes as 
Maria Gay, Tetrazzini, the fabian 
tactics and ultimate triumph over the 
new star of Melba; Martinelli, Lip- 
kowska and §tralia. The Diaghilew 
Ballet with the incredible Nijinski 
formed a stout rampart against the 
rapidly receding tide, and by its 
adventitious aid gave a fresh polish 
and lustre to the social side of the 
Opera. 

In like manner the Gramophone 
Company, which seemed to have 
hitched its ‘“‘ celebrity ’’ catalogue to 
the Grand Seasons, found that this 
department of their activities was 
wilting and languishing like the gods in 
Das Rheingold, until fresh supplies of 
golden apples were brought, in a new 
epoch, by Bori, Galli-Curci, Gigli, 
Schipa, and Graziella Pareto, whose 
disappearance from the modern cata- 
logues is a matter for regret. 


A Celebrated Dutchman 


L. R. (Zandvoort) laments bitterly 
the non-inclusion in C.C. of the name of 
Jacques Urlus, whom he describes, 
quoting Geraldine Farrar, as “ the 
greatest Wagnerian tenor since de 
Reszke.”’ 

Although I will not yield Van Dick, 
who was partly Jean’s contemporary, 
this claim may be justified. Urlus’ 
Tristan was fully recognised in London, 
where he appeared, without previous 
publicity, on a date that may have 
been in 1911. I did not hear him until 
1914, when he sang Siegmund, with 
Eva von der Osten as Sieglinde, and 
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the excellent Riische-Endorf as Briinn- 
hilde. Admirable though he was, I 
should have preferred to have judged 
him in some other réle, as I never yet 
heard a bad Siegmund ; and I would 
like to put forward the claims of 
Heinrich Hensel, with whose Siegmund 
and Siegfried I was familiar, as also with 
his Loge and Parsifal. I had some 
excellent records by Hensel before the 
war, imported from Germany, chiefly 
duets in The Ring. 

Urlus was born in 1867, and, I under- 
stand, recorded for Pathé during the 
‘collector period’’; later for the 
German H.M.V., and after that for 
Odeon, actually including one electrical 
record. He was a regular member of 
the Metropolitan troupe and was in 
full voice up to two years ago, singing 
occasionally Siegfried, Tristan, and 
Walter. Any particulars of records by 
Urlus will be gratefully received, and 
carefully placed in the archives. 

Appropriately enough, the proposed 


Hérold, whom a past correspondent 
has already compared with Jean de 
Reszke ; and having heard both these 
competitors for the mantle, my own 
verdict goes to the Dane, though the 
fact that I never heard the Reszke 
somewhat cramps my judgment. How- 
ever, there was something so mystical 
and sublime about Heérold’s every 


Collectors wishing for replies to 
queries are asked to write (not call 
or telephone), enclosing stamped 


addressed envelope 


movement, such an unforced and 
aristocratic demeanour, and so per- 
fectly artistic and restrained a vocal 
art, that the accident of personal 
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heard Hérold as Lohengrin or Walter 
von Stolzing came nearest to hearing 
Jean. 

** When you are grown up, my boy, 
you shall be Emperor,’’ he wrote to me 
in 1907; but, alas! I missed my 
destiny through not understanding 
Danish! He was my first Lohengrin— 
and incomparably the best. And what 
a cast! The great Herr Dr. Felix von 
Kraus was the King, Ackté was E!sa, 
and Marie Brema Ortrud. A few 
interesting records by Hérold marked 
the occasion, but otherwise nothing was 
done. Minnie Nast was there, and 
Fritz Feinhals, and Allan Hinckley, and 
Van Dyck himself, who was in charge of 
the season, which ended so disastrously 
with the sinking of the “ Berlin ’’—an 
episode which has been recalled by the 
death of the Prince Consort of Holland, 
who took part in the work of rescue. 

I must leave the matter here, and 
defer until another month a survey of 
other important musical events which 





new epoch at once brings to our notice 


the Danish Wagnerian tenor Wilhelm 


appearance is not enough to account 
for the impression that those who 


have left no trace in the English 
catalogues. P. G. H. 
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SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


by W. W. 


Instruction through Entertainment 


The teacher who fully understands the potentialities of the 
gramophone has unique opportunities for converting that 
class of children which we described last month as spasmodic 
‘‘ hearers ’’ into more even and regular listeners. 

There are many ways of achieving this, some direct, some 
indirect. 

In the first place, it is of the utmost importance that we instill 
a love for music generally, apart from and outside of the 
ordinary lessons. A high musical standard at prayers, con- 
certs, dramatic performances, and so on, is worth cultivating, 
while a lively interest in lectures, recitals, broadcast concerts, 
and local musical affairs is strongly suggested. 

More important still are well-planned lessons which encourage 
the pupils to think and act for themselves. Note-books for 
entering blackboard summaries, lists of records heard, cuttings 
and photographs from newspapers, and above all for writing 
down answers to the many and varied questions involved in 
the listening exercises, are valuable aids towards securing 
co-operation, 

The musical examples chosen for teaching materia] should 
be short and pointed: a long movement often proves too 
great a strain on the children’s powers of concentration, let 
alone a complete symphony, sonata, concerto, or quartet. 


A complete work is more than enough for the average adult 
listener. 


Further Aids 


_ Experience has shown that children are always more 
interested in music that the teacher can himself perform than in 
any music mechanically produced. This does not mean that 
the gramophone is superfluous, but that it should be used only 
where other methods fail. A pianoforte should always be at 
hand, and adequate use made of it whenever possible. 


JOHNSON 


In many instances the ideal modus operandi is to study a work 
section by section at the keyboard, and when it is thoroughly 
understood present the complete piece on the gramophone. 
Rarely does this method fail to arouse enthusiasm, and by 
delaying as it were the prize until the end, the effect is impres- 
sive and permanent. 

Another point worth considering is that in listening lessons 
the ear does all the work, and the eye none. In fact, the 
uncontrolled eye is liable to hinder the work of the ear. Percy 
Scholes realised this when planning his Columbia History, 
and each volume contains a most attractive and well- 
illustrated booklet for use during actual listening. The 
suggestion that every pupil should have a copy of this booklet 
before him when hearing the records is well worth adopting. 


Sustained Listening 


One great difference between our so-called hearers and 
listeners lies in the interest, and therefore the attention, which 
they give to a piece of music. Sustained listening is, of course, 
absolutely essential in true appreciation, and as such should 
be cultivated by all lovers of music. 

There are excellent opportunities for laying the foundation 
for such training in the school gramophone lesson. With the 
exception of works of a pictorial and descriptive nature, the 
more serious instrumental compositions rely largely upon their 
“lay-out” or structure for their hold upon the listener's 
attention. For this reason it seems that there is scope for 
much valuable work in acquainting children with the more 
obvious methods of expanding small musical ‘‘ thoughts ”’ or 
themes into longer movements. 

Among the simpler devices which lend themselves to treat- 
ment in the classroom are repetition, balance, and variety—— 
which may be studied separately and in conjunction. 


W. W. JOHNSON. 
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THE “GRAMOPHONE’S” GUEST PAGE 


Where England is supreme 


DeaR Srr,—I consider Mr. Percy 
Colson’s remarks regarding English 
Opera Singers, in his recent article, 
rather deplorable. 

If an English Wagner were to arise 
suddenly, we have English vocalists 
quite capable of interpreting his 
works, namely : Florence Austral, Eva 
Turner, Mary Jarred, Constance Willis, 
Arthur Fear, Walter Widdop, Norman 
Allm and Howard Fry. It is a shame 
the claims of these fine singers are 
always overlooked by our musical 
critics. But what I resent most is 
the constant way in which the Press 
appear to delight in slighting a great 
W agnerian singer like Florence Austral. 

Nellie Melba said she was the world’s 
greatest dramatic soprano, and the 
American Press and public acclaim 
her as such every year. 

After Madame Austral’s debut at 
the Staatsoper, Berlin, some five years 
ago, her name was mentioned by the 
critics in company with Lilli Lehmann, 
Gadski, Ternina, Matzenauer, Schu- 
mann-Heinck and Sembrich. Her 
Brinnhilde and Isolde were hailed as 
ideal. 

She has a magnificent voice of wide 
range with equal power throughout— 
far more lovely than the hard and 
strident voice of Mme. Leider. 

Mr. Colson should hear the complete 
recording by H.M.V. of Gétter- 
daimmerung, Mme. Austral singing 
Brinnhilde. Arthur Fear, Walter 
Widdop and Howard Fry are also in the 
cast. 

Yours faithfully, 
DENNIS MARTIN. 
Enderby, Leicestershire. 


The greatest pianist—living 
or dead 


DEAR Srr,—May I add a few words 
to what Mr. Marion Sylvain had to say, 
under the above heading, in your 
current issue. 

He is not alone in sensing the 
wonderful character of Eileen Joyce’s 
pianoforte records. Critics in the 
London Press have hailed her records 
as follows: ‘‘ Her technical facility is 
above and beyond that of any woman 
pianist, and is comparable with that 
of Rachmaninov and Horowitz.”’ 

On another occasion (New Age, 
May 3lst, 1934): ‘ Eileen Joyce is 
something of a phenomenon .. . no 
living woman pianist can touch her 

. the playing has not a! ittle of 
the qualities that distinguish that of 
Horowitz... .”’ 

It is pleasant for Mr. Sylvain to find 


himself, like Saul, “among. the 
prophets ”’ ! 

The critics have only mentioned a 
spiritual affinity between Eileen Joyce 
and Horowitz. I would like to pursue 
the matter further, and suggest to 
anyone interested in the comparison 
to get hold of her latest record— 
Rachmaninov’s G minor Prelude—and 
that of Horowitz in the same work 
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(Parlophone and H.M.V. respectively): 
Let him first follow Horowitz’s, with 
the music, and jot down the in- 
accuracies that are there for anyone to 
find who has a reasonable ear: turn 
then to her record, and submit it to 
the same test. 

The same brilliancy will be found in 
both, and poetic regard for the haunting 
beauties of the middle section, but he 
will search in vain for “ bad shots.” 
Eileen Joyce seems to have the same 
absolute certainty that you will find 
in the records of Backhaus: anyone 
who would like to know exactly what 
that amounts to will find out in the 
records of the Brahms-Paganini Varia- 
tions, which the great virtuoso made 
years ago. 

H.M.V. have had Fauré’s Pianoforte 
Quartet in C minor recorded recently, 
and after reading a critique, com- 
menting on the excellence of the 
performance, I bought the set, only 
to be as disappointed as I was when 
I purchased the records of the Brahms 
pianoforte quintet—also H.M.V.— 
some little time ago. 

It seems to me that, if these people, 
when making records, would take some 
musical friend with them, to be in the 
room where the sounds are translated 
on to the wax, some of the discs 
would be stifled at birth. You either 
get too much piano or not enough. 

I'll give H.M.V. a tip, for which 
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there will be no charge. The next 
time they are making records of a 
pianoforte quartet (and I hope they 
will do the Fauré G minor), let them 
engage a really first-class man, say 
Ivor James of the Academy, than 
whom there is no finer exponent of 
Chamber Music, to “‘ vet” the per- 
formance, and they will get a first- 
class rendition. 
Yours faithfully, 
STANLEY HUGHES. 
Gosforth, Cumberland. 


More support for a Bach 
Cantata Society 
DEAR Srr,—As a deeply interested 
reader of Athole Murray’s “A 
Thousand-Record Library’ in the 
April GRAMOPHONE, may I support 
his mention of a ‘“ Bach Cantata ”’ 
Society. Choral works of this des- 
cription are too few and far between. 
I am sure that if a society of this 
description were founded, it would 
meet with adequate support from those 
who are Bach enthusiasts. 
Yours faithfully, 
JOHN STEEL, Jnr. 
Adelaide, South Australia. 


Out of the mouths... 


DeaR Srr,—May I add a word of 
support to Mr. Fry’s letter referring 
to the modern recording of percussion 
instruments. 

The German engineers seem to have 
made very definite progress in this 
direction, leaving us well behind. For 
example, the Decca-Polydor version of 
Beethoven’s Ninth is a masterpiece 
of recording, especially in the Scherzo 
with its continual use of the drum. 
Listen to the muffled, sustained roll 
which occurs early after the return to 
the first subject on the second side of 
the movement. 

On the other hand, the English 
engineers seem to have been incapable 
of any noteworthy achievement since 
1932. The early Columbia version of 
Siegfried’s Funeral March by Walter 
and the British Symphony Orchestra 
is definitely good as regards the drums, 
even on the portable which (all I can 
use here at school) is notoriously weak 
at reproducing drums and bass. I 
am told by Mr. Kemp of the Recorded 
Music Library that the version by 
Coates and the Symphony Orchestra 
on the H.M.V. Italian list beats even 
this, but of that I know nothing. 

But even the early recording failed 
to bring out the percussion section in 
the Enigma Variations (H.M.V.version), 
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while the Columbia set, released in 
early 1932, is lamentable. Surely the 
Enigma deserve a decent amount of 
attention paid them? 

Lastly, while on the subject of Elgar, 
what is going to happen to the Third 
Symphony? I know it is incomplete, 
fragmentary even, but it would be 
criminal to let it go. Mr. Ernest 
Newman says that the Adagio welled 
up from the bottom of Elgar’s soul, and 
I, for one, badly want to hear it. God 
forbid that anyone should finish it, 
but surely something in the nature of 
a symphonic poem could be made. The 
Starlight Express was _ resurrected ; 
why not the Third? 

I know that these grievances will 
be met with a “ Pooh! He’s only a 
schoolboy *’; but schoolboys are not 
quite so depraved and stupid as they 
are commonly supposed. Anyway, it 
is pleasant to let off steam. 

Yours faithfully, 
P. H. Vicor. 

Charterhouse, Godalming, Surrey. 


Was the Editor Unfair to 
Delius? 

DeEaR Srr,—While not wishing to 
join issue with Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
regarding his views on Delius’s status 
as a composer, may I ask him one 
question : What would be his attitude 
towards any writer on musical matters 
who ventured to appraise Elgar’s 
merits on the strength of ‘“‘ Dream 
Children,” the “‘Wand of Youth” 
Suite and the ‘‘ Pomp and Circum- 
stance’’ Marches, completely ignoring 
the Symphonies, Oratorios, Enigma 
Variations, the Violin Concerto, 
** Falstaff,”’ ete., etc.? 

Yet a judgment so formed would 
be on a par with Mr. Mackenzie’s own 
estimate of the genius of Delius, based, 
as it apparently is, solely on a know- 
ledge of such works as ‘“‘ Brigg Fair,”’ 
‘““Summer Night on the River,” and 
the Incidental Music to ‘‘ Hassan.”’ 

May I also point out that the genuine 
Delius enthusiast recognises “ Brigg 
Fair,”’ ‘“‘In a Summer Garden,” the 
‘ First Cuckoo,” and other exquisite 
little idylls that have won a more or 
less facile popularity as only one facet, 
and by no means the most brilliant, 
of Delius’s amazingly versatile genius. 
Those of us who have closely studied 
the scores and attended all available 
performances of ‘“‘A Mass of Life,” 
“A Village Romeo and _ Juliet,”’ 
‘* Appalachia,” “‘ Sea Drift,”’ “‘ Paris,”’ 
‘“ Arabesque,’ to mention only a few 
of this composer’s major works, have 
good grounds for our conviction that 
Delius is among the greatest composers 
of all time. 

-And while we realise that there may 
be many who will not subscribe to this 


view, is it unreasonable to suggest 
that such disagreement should at 
least be founded on a rather more 
comprehensive experience of the com- 
poser’s major achievements than Mr. 
Mackenzie, on his own showing, would 
seem to possess? Admittedly, I have 
only the external evidence of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s July Editorial on which to 
rely, but as this deals only with three 
distinctly minor works at a time when 
the whole musical world is mourning 
Delius and compiling tributes to do his 
memory justice, one can only draw 
the obvious inference. 

The common _ misapprehension, 
fostered up to the present by the 
attitude of the Gramophone Companies, 
that the existing Delius records are in 
any way representative of the real or 
of the whole Delius is comparable in 
kind, though not in degree, with the 
popular estimate of Sibelius as the 
composer of “ Finlandia ’’ and “ Valse 
Triste.” 

However, as Mr. Mackenzie suggests, 
the Delius Society’s main object is to 
change all that, and if their first album, 
due in September, doesn’t prove a 
revelation and blow all existing gramo- 
phonic delusions about this composer 
sky-high, I am prepared to make 
public apologies to anyone and every- 
one who may demand them ! 

Yours faithfully, 
NORMAN CAMERON. 
The Delius Society, 
40, Langham St., W.1. 


——_—_—— 


The I.R.C.C. Replies 


DeEaR Srr,—Mr. Severn’s letter in 
the April GRAMOPHONE raises some 
very interesting points about the 
historical record. One or two of these 
points, relating to the International 
Record Collectors’ Club, need clarifica- 
tion. 

Speaking of I.R.C.C. activities, Mr. 
Severn wrote: “ Largely by force of 
circumstances, but also, it is to be 
feared, with a view to stimulating 
‘value’ by limited editions, these 
admirable efforts only fill the gap 
momentarily.”’ 

As Secretary and founder of this 
particular, non-commercial, club, let 
me state that our club endeavours to 
keep publications available as long 
as there is a demand for them. Sub- 
scriptions are gathered during a number 
of weeks’ time, and by the time the 
matrices come in from Europe and the 
records are pressed, often two months’ 
time elapses. The first pressing is 
limited and numbered. Many of our 
editions have the paper labels person- 
ally autographed by the artist and 
naturally these records are very limited. 
After our supply of signed labels is 
exhausted we still endeavour to furnish 


unsigned pressings. The life of such 
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an edition depends entirely upon 
demand. 

When Mr. Severn suggests that the 
phonograph companies give mor 
thought to the historical problem, he 
makes a good point, but for the com. 
panies it is more altruistic than prac. 
tical. The major companies figure sale 
which amount to thousands when they 
publish a particular record, while 
editions of a few hundred copies would 
be utopian for the historical publisher, 

The re-recording idea is a splendid 
one if “‘ doctoring ”’ is not administered, 
but the process is very expensive, due 
to the fact that editions are controlled 
by demand, which is comparatively 
small in the collecting field. 

As for increased values in historical 


















records I cannot see why such values 
should be created unless no matrix or 
master of a particular record exists, 
Records by Olive Fremstad bring 
unusually good prices in this country, 
especially her JLviebestod recording, 
because practically all the masters for 
her records have been destroyed. 
Yours faithfully, 
WiLiiaAM H. SELTsAM, Sec., 
International Record Collectors’ 
Club, Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A. 





Puritans and Music 


Mr. Percy Scholes’s article this 
month may have actually been caused 
by the Editorial in the June number ; 
but it must have come easily to that 
versatile pen, seeing that the Oxford 
University Press announce the publi- 
cation in September of ‘‘ The Puritans 
and Music in England and New Eng- 
land, a contribution to the cultural 
history of two nations by Percy A. 
Scholes.”” After two years of hard 
research in the British Museum, 
several Continental libraries and the 
Library of Congress, Washington, this 
comprehensive monograph (21s. net) 
in twenty-one chapters and numerous 
appendices should stir others besides 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie to reconsider 
the matter of it. 

Is there amy need to remind our 
readers that the series of books on 
gramophonic music and the apprecia- 
tion of it written by Percy A. Scholes— 
a pioneer among music critics so far as 
radio and gramophone are concerned— 
are included in the valuable list of 
Books on Music issued free by the 
Oxford University Press? Anyhow, 
there is no harm in reminding them. 

C. S. 
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